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Diplomatic efforts intensify as 
Israeli raids enter second week 
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— pnc «:b^ TEL AVIV, BEIRUT. South 
!SL !h^f Sembled ^ Lebanon (Agencies)—As dip- 

I ma> fjr ^ lomats pursued their search for 

PP . ' a cease-fire, Israeli helicopters 

erf\r^ U ' Ver * and warplanes have kept up 
a " Ce at ns* their onslaught against targets 
u‘, m lasi year in Lebanon for the eighth day 

II you ^aik At the same time, Lebanese 
e rjIe w me Perujk guerrillas fired more volleys .of 
' on IJt ^ er for jusjp‘ Katyusha rockets into northern 

Israel, continuing a cycle of 
: carrying f or a ■ attack and counterattack that 
uJ° * ilb . v ourte : ^ more 30 people 

oe a step i n ' ih e since last Thursday, all of them 
>umry. enablingin Lebanon and most of them 
nation age. Now fc Lebanese civilians, 
d name PC ■ American diplomats con- 

I ducted parallel negotiations in 

Israel, Lebanon and Syria 
™ 6, *■ Wednesday seeking to win 

a agreement on a US cease-fire 

HI ? proposal to halt the intense six- 

; day-old Israeli offensive in 

; Lebanon. 

till the Internet. Tgl Hk draft truce, conveyed to 
,Vk mu ch win n aa : the three governments Monday 
and discussed further Tuesday, 
ery few people' was said by Israeli and Leba- 
U One/Sprint Jordx> nese officials to hew closely to 
services, and has'i 1 Israel’s central demands at the 
the newspapers, i start of its assault last 
s to be so extremels t Thursday. 

Among its provisions are 
' to >ee that Jordan J»*d to be a guaranteed halt to 
3i even one wants n**® 1616 from Lebanese terri- 
I iory into Israel’s northern Gali- 
ETS and Access to k* region, an end to attacks on 
e. sets a clear pin* Israeli troops in southern Leba- 
ost. upon trial Afc n ® n {rom civilian population 
» aao. we all wan III and a rcsumP" 

uiifii'seoinziou :6oa of braeU-Syrian peace 


3i everyone wants b' ? 


tTS and Access to 
e. gets a dear pin* 
ost. upon trial Afc 
cs ago. weallwaato 
ur if it's going toens 
hand email semen 


talks that were cut off by Prime 
Minister Shimon Peres last 
month. 

Meanwhile, diplomatic 
efforts to end the fighting are 
continuing. The French foreign 
minister is making his second 
visit to Israel in three days, 
after spending Tuesday in Bei¬ 
rut and Damascus, and, a senior 
Israeli government minister has 
flown to the United States— 
which has been working to 
mediate a ceasefire, as it did to 
end a similar wave of fighting 
in 1993. Officials say the 
negotiations are likely to be 
long and difficult, while the 
fighting continues. 

Israel says it launched more 
than one thousand air strikes 
and 11 -thousand artillery shells 
into lebanon during the fust six 
days of fighting. Hundreds of 
Katyushas have hit northern 
Israel. 

Five civilians, including a 2- 
year-old Lebanese girl, were 
killed Tuesday in rocket attacks 
on Lebanese guerrilla offices 
and installations in the southern 
Beirut suburbs, reports from 
Lebanon said. 

Israeli gunships also loosed a 
rocket barrage at the house of a 
Palestinian guerrilla leader. 
Col. Munir Makdah, in the Ein. 
Hi I weh reftigee camp near 
Sidon. Ihe attack, the first 
against a Palestinian target in 
the current offensive, wounded 
Makdah’s 2-year-old son and 
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two of his bodyguards, but he 
was away and unhurt, accord¬ 
ing to Lebanese police quoted 
by news agencies. 

Neither the text of the cease¬ 
fire proposal nor full details of 
the negotiations were made 
public. But authoritative 
sources said agreement is at 
least some days away, suggest¬ 
ing more such attacks are 
likely. 

Among the most important 
questions is Syria's willingness 
to extend its guarantee to the 
cease-fire terms, as Israel 
demands and the draft accord 
suggests. 

The US proposal amounts to 
an arrangement by which Leba¬ 


non and Syria would impose 
limits on Hezbollah's military 
activities against Israeli occu¬ 
pation forces in southern Leba¬ 
non in return for a hall to an 
Israeli offensive that has 
inflicted great pain on Leba¬ 
non's people and government 


and demonstrated that its Syr¬ 
ian protectors are unable to pro¬ 
tect it. 

Lebanese Prime Minister 
Rafiq Hariri, who received the 
draft in Saudi Arabia from the 
US consul general in Jiddah, 
told Lebanon's official 
National News Agency that 
“there is a difficulty in accept¬ 
ing it in its current form." 

Syrian President Hafez 
Assad, on whom Israeli and 
American officials said the dip¬ 
lomatic outcome depends, gave 
no sign of his views. Secretary 
of State Warren Christopher, 
who phoned Syrian Foreign 
Minister Farouk Charaa from 
Japan, has not spoken to Assad, 
and neither has US ambassador 
Christopher Ross in Damascus. 
Peres, who met extensively 
with the US ambassador to 
Israel. Martin Ihdyk. in the 
time the United States was 
drafting the proposal, said he 
welcomes American efforts but 

Continued on page 2 


Balqa by-elections; same 
slogans, same promises 
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.-t Special to The Star 

a »t - im WEEK’S victory of Hani 
Masalha A1 Abbadi in the 
■* ; Balqa by-elections was another 

I* reminder that Jordanian electo- 
1 raf 'system is tribalist at heart. 

If there is a moral to be learned 
it is that candidates are 
unlikely to win in areas outside 
Amman if they are not sup- 
kjl - ported by their clans. The with¬ 

drawal of two other Abbadi 
,, ,___.ni W candidates, just days before the 
V 3 ' ib V | ^ d «tioh, tipped the balance in 
J 1 ! 1 m,b T rtl S fever of thT winner who 
!S ^ V -^ved.7325 votes. 

0T for it Another lesson from the 

ie agrecn ^ ^ Badaqa by-elections, is that for 

conoiuM'.' i most Jordanians, winning a 

3 engage 1 4 ^ f seat in Parliament is the fastest 
action, an j - ■ - ^ way to get into national poli- 
uuema v « tics—and the shortest to join 
s such 3 l\ ^ the government. This was evi- 
righi but canaw ^ ^ large number of 

cise it e hopeful candidates who com- 

restnenonj ; peted in last Monday's poll to 
i Con*iitu u ' ^ fill the seat, which became 
vacant following the death of 
dc P ut y Ibrahim Shihdeh. In all 
cri j ni* ^ candidates stood for the 
««*** Section. 

' ,:eS *t* ^ abundance of candi- 

Jap^ |% dates was not matched by high 
offw voter turn-out Only 29,135 out 
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way to get into national poli¬ 
tics—and the shortest to join 
the government. This was evi¬ 
dent from the large number of 
hopeful candidates who com¬ 
peted in last Monday's poll to 
fill the seat, which became 
vacant following the death of 
deputy Ibrahim Shihdeh. In all 
15 candidates stood for the 
election. 

But the abundance of candi¬ 
dates was not matched by high 
voter turn-out. Only 29,135 out 


Balqa elections: A lackluster campaign matched by 
voters * apathy 


of 87,000 registered voters 
turned up at the 76 polling sta¬ 
tions in the Balqa govemorate. 
In Salt, only 20 percent of the 
28,682 registered voters went 
to the ballots. “Until noon, 
only 377 our of 2741 voters 
registered at this polling station 
had voted." said Muhammad 
A1 Hiyari, chairman of a pol¬ 
ling station at the Salt Secon¬ 
dary School for Boys. ‘The 
number is expected to rise in 


the afternoon when women fin¬ 
ish their housework," he added. 

Voters apathy is partly due 
to a lackluster campaign. The 
candidates' electoral statements 
were very much alike. Voters 
were hearing the same slogans 
and promises that have so often 
heard in the past. "I read the 
statements of the candidates I 
knew," said Abd A1 Raheem 

Continued on page 2 


Ambulance driver denies 
he has Hezbollah ties 


By Nicholas Goldberg 

LA Times- Washingion Post News Sen’ice 
TYRE, Lebanon—In a darkened parking garage beneath this 
virtually deserted port city, Abbas Jihah is lying on a mattress 
in a makeshift refugee camp reconsidering the moment that 
devastated his life. 

It was last Saturday, he said, on the third day of the ongo¬ 
ing Israeli offensive. He was fleeing his village in an ambu¬ 
lance—driving his family out, he said, in obedience to the 
Israeli warnings—when a helicopter came from nowhere, and 
rocketed them from above. 

The ambulance exptoded in a ball of fire, and his wife was 
killed instantly, along with his 2-month-old baby girl and two 
older daughters. He also has two sons. Two other people in 
the crowded ambulance died as well. 

T beard a really loud whistling noise... and all of a sudden, 
everything just shattered." he said. ‘1 was lost. My family was 
right there in front of me, dying ... I wished 1 was dead along 
with them." 

For many, the image of the exploding ambulance— 
captured by a Lebanese photographer and published all over 
the world—served as powerful symbolism: the dead bodies in 
the back seat, the father running down the road carrying his 
two, small, bleeding babies. For many, it also raised serious 
questions that had not yet been asked: whether the Israelis 
were, as they said they were, targeting their air strikes with 
surgical precision at Hezbollah strongholds, and limiting civil¬ 
ian casualties whenever possible, or whether the war against 
the guerrillas—in which virtually all the dead so far have been 
civilians—had become unnecessarily indiscriminant. 

The Israelis, for their part, insisted they had made no mis¬ 
take, and that the driver had been positively identified as a 
Hezbollah terrorist. If there were civilians in the ambulance, 
they said, they were being used as cover for his escape. A 
front-page headline in the Israeli newspaper Yediat Ahamot 
the day after the bombing carried a picture of the mangled 
vehicle under the headline "Ambulance of Terror." 

‘The children were carried ... into an (ambulance) that was 
identified as a truck of the Hezbollah, and the driver was a 
Hezbollah man. dearly," said Israeli Prime Minister Shimon 
Peres ar a news conference on the night of the bombing. “I 
regret he took children into this vehicle.” 

Tuesday, chief government spokesman Uri Dromi reiter¬ 
ated those comments, saying that Jihah was "a known Hezbol¬ 
lah activist." 

But so far, Israel has offered no evidence to substantiate its 
charges. And Jihah insists emphatically that the accusations 
are baseless. ■ 


11 deputies 
call for 
annulment 
of peace 
treaty 

By Hamdan A1 Haj 

Special to The Star 
ELEVEN DEPUTIES, 
mostly members of the 
IAF. called Wednesday for 
the annulment of the Jorda- 
nian-lsraell Peace Treaty 
Law to protest the latest 
Israeli aggression on 
Lebanon. 

The deputies, nine from 
the OAF) and two indepen¬ 
dents, were among other 
deputies, including minis¬ 
ters who met informally 
under the chairmanship of 
Deputy Speaker Sheikh 
Abdel Baqi Jammo. 

In a signed petition, the 
11 deputies said the peace 
treaty contradicts the provi¬ 
sions' of the joint Arab 
Defense Treaty. They 
added that the treaty did 
not bring material benefits 
and that the economic situ¬ 
ation in the country was 
worsening. 

They criticized the 
Likud and Labor parties for 
their insistence on declar¬ 
ing Jerusalem as the 
Israel’s unified capital and 
painted that Israel has 
refused to dismantle its 
nuclear arsenal. 

Those signing the peti¬ 
tion included Harnam Said, 
Theib Anis, Bass am 
Uraoush, Abdel Aziz Jaber, 
Toujan Faisal and Talal 
ObeidaL 

They called on the gov¬ 
ernment to freeze the peace 
treaty, expel Israel’s 
ambassador in Amman and 
recall the Jordanian ambas¬ 
sador in Tel Aviv. They 
also demanded that die 
government stop all deal¬ 
ings with Israel. 

The deputies described 
what is going on in Leba¬ 
non as a war of annihila¬ 
tion and said Israel aims at 

Continued on page 2 



Jordanians 
condemn Israel’s 
attack on Lebanon 


By Marwan Asmar 
Star Staff Writer 

IT'S THE re-enactment of 1982 when Israel invaded Lebanon. 
Once again, the massive attacks which started last week, are typi¬ 
fied by bombing, air raids and constant shelling by Israeli guns of 
mostly civilian targets in Lebanon, from the north to the south. 

Tt's a military "version of the collective punishment that was 
imposed on the Palestinians in the aftermath of the suicide bomb¬ 
ings (25 February),” Dr Labeeb Kamhawi, a human rights activist, 
tola The Star. "Israel is carrying out carpet bombings of the south 
of Lebanon without discrimination. This is not a preventive act as 
much as it is an onslaught, a genocide against the inhabitants of 
the south of Lebanon,” said Kamhawi. 

"The Israelis are getting away with murder. What is being done 
in the West Bank and Gaza and now in Lebanon is totally unac¬ 
ceptable,” the Director of the Center of Strategic Studies at the 
University of Jordan, Dr Mustapha Hamameh said. 

'The Israelis are reverting to basic and primitive measures to 
deal with the vague notion of security. This basically means that 
they deal with the Palestinians, Lebanese and other Arabs as 
lesser human beings. The West accepts this" he added. 

Dr Hamameh maintains that the attacks prove that the Israelis 
are still solving their problems in the old fashioned way of resort¬ 
ing to violence and “sometimes overwhelming violence." 

What has been on everybody's mind is the peace process and 
the disturbing events that such Israeli actions are likely to incur. 
Israel talks peace but makes flagrant war, it is argued. The derail¬ 
ment of the peace process is now a very strong possibility. “(The 
attacks.) are proof that the peace process is the peace of the strong¬ 
est: it is a peace as long as it is in harmony with Israeli objectives 
and Israeli requirements. Once there is any violation of these 
requirements, then peace does not exist for the Israelis.” Dr Kam¬ 
hawi said. “You can’t impose peace on people by the use of sheer 
power and force which the Israelis are doing at the moment," he 
added. 

The president of the Democratic Unity Party. Mr lssa Mdanat 
was vehement in his attack on Israel. "We are for peace. But we 

Continued on page 2 


New Turkey-Israel military deal 
raises regional eyebrows 


By Hug h Pope 

LA Times-The Washington Post 
. News Service 

ISTANBUL—IsraeG fighter 
pilots can soon escape the nar- 
. row confines of the Jewish 
state to train over the broad 
plains and rugged mountains 
of Turkey, under a trend- 
setting, new military coopera¬ 
tion agreement that has upset 
Muslim strategists from Cairo 
to Tehran. 

Egyptians say it could upset 


Egyptians take to their water pipes 


SjT5 i1[niin - l sS By John Lancaster 

rvL ' draft rid® ■ LA Times- Washington Post 
« News Service 
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houses, where patrons gossip 
and joke over tiny wrought-iron 
tables and endless glasses of 
sweet tea. 

But the shis ha is more than a 
quaint anachronism. To the 
consternation of health workers 
and Islamic scholars, shisha 
smoking among young people 
and women in Egypt has 
surged, especially in urban 
areas, even as cigarette con¬ 
sumption is leveling off. 

‘Twenty-five years ago, you 
wouldn't see a 25-year-old man 
smoke a shisha said Akram 
Fishawi, 38, seventh-generation 
owner of the 
famous 

Fishawi coffee 
WC Mfff shop and a 

dedicated shi- 
wweMt s j m smoker. 

0 r i "Only older 

J Vj I L people would 

smoke it.” 

Also known 
as the narghile 
or hubble-bubble, for the sound 
smoke makes bubbling through 
a water-filled chamber, the shi¬ 
sha is no longer confined 10 
coffee shops and homes, hav¬ 
ing spread to five-star hotels 


and Red Sea 
resorts catering 
to European 
tourists. 

Over the past 
decade, tobacco 
producers have 
intrckluced 
fruit-flavored 
brands aimed at 
women, and 
there is talk of 
exporting shi¬ 
sha to the 
United States. 

Introduced to 
Egypt by the 
Ottoman Turks 
in the 17th cen¬ 
tury, shisha has 
changed little in 
modern times. 

A day bowl, a 
haggar . is 
filial with the 
tobacco and 
molasses mixture, then covered 
with charcoal embers. Smokers 
puff on a flexible leather lube, 
lending the embers with liny 
metal" tongs. Coffee shops 
charge about 30 cents for one 
bowl, which lasts about 30 
minutes. 



Osman described himself as 
a former athlete who was intro¬ 
duced to the habit by friends in 
1989 and now spends close to 
five hours a day in the cafe, 
using about 10 bowls of the 
tobacco mix. 

As on most afternoons. 


Osman was sitting next to 
anoiher 29-year-old lawyer. 
Yahiya Zakaria, a friend and 
former Cairo University class¬ 
mate who blamed a surfeit of 
"empty time" for his shisha 
habit. ‘Television doesn't sat¬ 
isfy me,” said Zakaria, who, 
like Osman, is unmarried. 

Shisha has a long way to go 
to eclipse cigarettes in Egypt, 
with water-pipe smokers 
accounting for perhaps 11 per¬ 
cent of Egyptians who smoke, 
according to Sharif Omar, sec¬ 
retary general of the Egyptian 
Cancer Society. 

Surveys indicate 30 to 40 
percent of Egyptian men and 1 
to 3 percent of women smoke 
tobacco in any form, although 
the actual numbers are prob¬ 
ably higher, health profession¬ 
als say. But after peaking in 
19S6, cigarette smoking in 
Egypt has fallen slightly. At the 
same time, the World Health 
Organization said in a recent 
report, higher cigarette price 
apparently have ‘‘increased use 
of hookahs and other types of 
water pipes.” 

Magda Khairoll. a journalist 
and film critic, was enjoying a 


bowl of apple-flavored 
tobacco—“It's better for 
women; it's light"—on the ter¬ 
race of the Nile Hilton one 
recent evening. Khairoll, 40, 
said she acquired the habit 
"from friends" about three 
years ago and indulges in a 
shisha about twice a week. 

At the Fishawi cafe. 
Mohammed Ali, 17, sat puff¬ 
ing on a shisha with three 
friends. "We want to look like 
older people,” he explained. 

"Cigarettes are worse 
because you can always carry 
them with you," said Fishawi, 
the coffee-shop owner. "It’s 
different with the shisha. You 
have to go somewhere, light 
the charcoal. It's more 
complicated." 

There is some evidence the 
water helps filter cancer- 
causing chemicals, according 
to the cancer society’s Omar. 
But he emphasized the smoke 
is still harmful. Moreover, he 
added, sharing a mouthpiece 
can lead to transmission of 
infectious disease, including 
tuberculosis—which is one 
reason Fishawi offers disposa¬ 
ble plastic mouthpieces. ■ 


the Middle East peace process 
and shift the balance of power 
in the region. Iranians say it is 
pan of a Zionist plot. Even in 
Turkey, up-and-coming Isla¬ 
mists say that signing Israel's 
first major military deal with a 
Muslim state is a betrayal of 
the Palestinians. 

“Turkey has always carried 
the shame of being the first 
Muslim country to recognize 
Israel," wrote Mehmet Sertpo- 
lat in the daily Milli Cazeie. 
organ of the pro-Islamic oppo¬ 
sition Welfare Party, now 
Turice's biggest political 
grouping. "For the past two 
years, (the government; has 
planned with the CIA and 
Mossad the erasing of political 
Islam from the Middle East." 

Faced with a barrage of crit¬ 
icism and questions, spooked 
by the strength of pro-Islamic 
factions and gening no sup¬ 
port from the weak, month-old 
center-right coalition led by 
Prime Minister Mesut Yilmaz, 
the Turkish foreign ministry 
has been forced onto the 
defensive. “This agreement is 
aimed at no third country," 
spokesman Omer Akbel said, 
adding that Israeli planes on 
training missions would be 
carrying no weaponry or intel¬ 
ligence-gathering equipment 

A foreign ministry state¬ 
ment added: 'Turkey and 
Israel have developed their 
relations in many ways since 
the stan of the Middle East 
peace process. At the United 
Nations, we have always 
voted with Arab countries on 
the need to return the Occu¬ 
pied Territories." 

The military cooperation 
agreement signed in Februafy 
is' a substantial document in 
itself, including joint military 
training, exchanges between 
military academies and partic¬ 
ipation of observers in each 


other's exercises. 

The deal is pan of a wider 
picture of rapidly improving 
relations that include a free 
trade agreement and a $650 
million arms contract— 
financed by Israeli banks with 
a-5410 million Israeli govern¬ 
ment guarantee—to upgrade 
the electronic warfare capacity 
of Turkey's F-4 Phantom 
warplanes. 

Eitan Naeh. a spokesman for 
the Israeli Embassy in Turkey, 
put the expanding relations 
with Turkey in the context of 
an “open-ended" attempt "to 
create a wider camp of coun¬ 
tries who support the peace 
process." 

Ihilike the Arabs and Irani¬ 
ans, Turkey has no bilateral or 
ideological problems with 
Israel. The government usually 
voices pride in good relations 
with its small Jewish commu¬ 
nity. On the other hand. Tur¬ 
key’s relations with Syria and 
Iran are plagued with 
difficulties. 

“In theory, Turkey’s policy 
is to be friendly to all. But,« 
willingly or unwillingly, Tur¬ 
key is being pushed into a kind 
of bloc,” said Sami Kohen, 
Milliyci newspaper's senior 
foreign affairs commentator. 
He was referring to a loose, 
emerging grouping of Middle 
East countries broadly allied 
with the goals of the United 
States and the peace process. 

Egypt, well-rewarded with 
US aid for its role in opening 
up relations between Arab 
states and Israel, has, however, 
reacted negatively to Turkey’s 
flirtation with Israel. Officials 
in Cairo say it would upset the 
military balance that is at the 
heart of the 5-year-old US- 
backed attempt to negotiate a 
lasting peace between Israel 

Continued on page 2 
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They say there’s a clean-up campaign in state 
departments, luckily I already shower three times a day. 


An unconventional report on Jordanian news 
and views edited by Awni Abu Ghosh 
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Kabariti visits Israel 


SS Jordanian diplomatic efforts with regard to the Lebanese 
crisis heightened as Prime Minister Kabariti went rushing to 
Tel Aviv last week. He carried a message from His Majesty 
King Hussein to Israel's President Ezer Wizeman and Prime 
Minister Shimon Peres expressing concern at Israel's escalat¬ 
ing military hombardntent in Lebanon. 

-in joint press conference. Tuesday. Mr Kabariti said 
"there is a sense of alarm in Jordan and within the Jordanian 
public." He added that the situation is "explosive" and could 
escalate “We want to save the peace and want to preserve its 
achievements and build upon it." he said. “We think that the 
-'(■.■avion is not really conducive to maintain and restore the 
tracks tlut were running smoothly and which were giving all 
the signals that peace could in fact be comprehensive.” Mr 
Kabariti later said the talks with Mr Peres were “very frank.” 

Meanwhile. King Hussein contacted Saudi Crown Prince 
Abdallah and Defence Minister Prince Sultan as well as 
Eg\ ptiart President Hosni Mubarak expressing concern over 
the situation in Lebanon. 


US warplanes patrol 
Braq from Jordan 

T Operation “Eager Tiger" 
.vjv <*n its way Saturday with 
the participation of 30 F-15 
and F-16 US fighters and 4 
tanker jets, which are stationed 
in Azraq air base. The US 
fighters, supported by over 
1 ICO ground personnel, will be 
m Jordan until mid-June to 
provide the Royal Jordanian 
Air Force with valuable first¬ 
hand knowledge of operating 
the F-lbs. which the RJAF 
n-’pt> to receive in 1997. In a 
joint press conference Satur¬ 
day. Brig. Gen. Bill Looney, 
the commander of the, 'Air- 
nover Expeditionary Force' 
•vhich is authorized to enforce 
a UN-mandated 'no-fly' zone 
over southern Iraq, stated that 
'the AEF is here as part of the 
American effort to maintain a 
:on>um level of force in sup- 
v-r •:•!' operation Southern 
vVaicn Coalition over southern 
Iraq " 

Brie. Mohammad Ababneh. 
chief of staff of the RJA, said 
ihe main objective of the exer¬ 
cises is to train Jonlanian 
pilots and around support 
crew. 

The American planes in Jor¬ 


danian airspace will not be 
close to the Iraqi border but 
will carry their mission over 
Iraq by flying into Saudi air¬ 
space. reports said. 

Lawyers elections 
on Friday 

■ Dr Kama! Nasser's resigna¬ 
tion as president of the Jorda¬ 
nian Lawyers Association 
(JLA) to become Minister of 
Administrative Development, 
has left the JLA in an unprece¬ 
dented situation, that of having 
to fill the vacant post. 

Seven prominent lawyers are 
contesting: Omar Damra, Kha- 
laf Masaadeb. Jawad Yunis. 
Saleh Armoti, Ziad Khasaw- 
neh. Hussein Mjalli, and 
Mohammed Al ‘Osud. 

Mr Damra (independent) 
said that if elected, he would 
work for the moral and mate¬ 
rial promotion of the lawyers 
status and for the further enact¬ 
ment and development of the 
JLA's rules. AI Armoti (Isla¬ 
mist) proceeds in his program 
from the decisions of the JLA 
general assembly by emphasiz¬ 
ing his determination to com¬ 
bat factionalism, sectarianism 
and regionalism. Hussein 
Mjalli (nationalist) calls for the 
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Zueiter 


restructuring of the legal pro¬ 
fession in a way that serves the 
law and its supremacy in 
society. 

Akram Zueiter 
passes away 

■ Akram Zueiter. who passed 
away last week, was a man of 
immense proportion. Not only 
was he a great nationalist, but 
also an astute politician. He 
dedicated his fife to seeking 
freedom and fighting against 
colonizati 
on. 

Zueiter 
was bom 
in 1909 in 
Nablus 
where he 
complete 
d his 
higher 
studies 
at AI 
Najah 
College. 

He joined the AUB and then 
the Law College in Jerusalem. 

Zueiter began his life as a 
teacher at secondary schools 
in Palestine but stopped teach¬ 
ing when the revolution of 
1929 erupted. He became chief 
editor for the Jerusalem-based 
Miraat Al Shark newspaper. 
After that he was expelled to 
Nablus because of his national¬ 
ist activities. Shortly after¬ 
wards. he was allowed to 
return to Jerusalem to become 
the chief editor of AlHayai. 

After that he was again 
forced back to Nablus. While 
teaching at Al Najah College, 
he threw himself into political 
activity. He established Al Isti- 
qlal Party and became deeply 
involved in the growing 
nationalist movement in Syria. 

After clashes between Pales¬ 
tinians and British forces. 
Zueiter called for the forma¬ 
tion of national committees to 
lead the struggle. He became a 


secretary of the Nablus com¬ 
mittee which called for a strike 
that lasted for six months and 
paved the way for the 1936 
revolution. 

In 1947 Zueiter headed a 
delegation to Latin American 
to defend the Palestinian 
question. 

He participated in several 
national and Islamic confer¬ 
ences and represented Jordan 
in the 16th session of the UN. 
In 1963 he became Jordan's 
Ambassador to Syria and was 
made a senator in the Upper 
House in 1967. 

He wrote many books about 
the history of the national Pal¬ 
estinian movemenL 

Jordanian youth 

murdered in Iraq 

■ The three Jordanian youths 
that were killed in Iraq by a 
gang were buried last week in 
the Schab cemetery. The at¬ 
tacks were so violent that the 
head of one of the youths was 
severed. Another lost an arm 
and a leg. The third was shot in 
the chest. The Iraqi television 
had previously said they were 
missing and it offered a large 
reward for their whereabouts. 
The youths had gone to Iraq by 
a truck, but they disappeared 
soon after. 

Begging: 

A social evil 

■ Begging is an increasing 
phenomena in the world's ma¬ 
jor cities. Jordan has its fair 
share. The recent measures by 
the Ministry of Social Devel¬ 
opment and the Public Security 
Dept., to curb the phenomena 
is lo be appreciated. However, 
these two government agencies 
should really look at the root 
causes of such activity: pover¬ 
ty. Unless this is eradicated, 
you will always have beggars 
on our streets. 
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Bombardment of Lebanon must be stopped 

■ The nine-opposition party held 
a sit-in Tuesday outside the UN 
headquarters in Shmeisani in soli¬ 
darity with the Lebanese people. 

More than a 100 people turned 
up, and chanted outside the 
offices of the UN for more than 
two hours appealing for a stop to 
“the barbaric attacks edrried out 
by Israel against the Lebanese 
people.” 

Holding banners denouncing 
the aggression, the demonstrators 
condemned Israel, its indiscrimi¬ 
nate killing of children, women 
and the elderly, and the forcing 
of about half a million citizens to 
leave their homes in the south. 

The demonstrators included 
general secretaries of political 
parties, representatives from 
women’s organizations, former 
ministers and private citizens. 

Personalities included IAF sec¬ 
retary general Dr Ishaq Al Farhan, Ibrahim 
Ghoshe. the Hamas representative, Ati Farid 
Al Saad, the Progress and Justice general 
secretary, and the representative of the com¬ 
mittee for the integration of middle of the 
road parties. 

The opposition parties include the Islamic 
Action Front, the Arab Baath Socialist 
Party, the Arab Baath Progressive Parly, the 
National Action Front, the National Action 
Party (Haq), the Arab Jordan Constitutional 
Front, the Democratic Popular Party 
(Hashd), the Communist Party, and the 
Democratic Popular Unity Party. 

Accusing the US of backing Israel, they 
called on the UN Security Council to 
assume its responsibility and stop the “fla¬ 
grant onslaught on Lebanon, and force 
Israel lo withdraw." In their statement lo 
UN Secretary-General, Mr Butrous Ghaii,, 



the party leaders said “no peace or security 
con be achieved in the region if Israel contin¬ 
ues to occupy Arab land and continues to 
impose collective punishment against the Pal¬ 
estinian and Lebanese peoples.” 

Angry reactions to the Israeli destructive 
raids continued in Jordan from almost all indi¬ 
vidual political parties, social organizations, 
and professional associations. 

The Jordanian Lawyers Association called 
for an urgent meeting of the permanent Secre¬ 
tariat of the Arab Lawyers Union to discuss 
the aggression against the Lebanese people. 
The Engineers Association donated JD 10.000 
in assistance to the displaced people of south 
Lebanon. The Muslim Brotherhood said that 
the longer the Arab and Islamic nation is “dis¬ 
united, the more the Zionist enemy is encour¬ 
aged to perpetrate further aggressions against 
it.” 


Diplomatic efforts 
intensify 


Continued from page 1 

added. “It was not our initia¬ 
tive. nor did we impose any 
conditions." 

Christopher reached a simi¬ 
lar arrangement in 1993. after 
an Israeli attack on Lebanon. 
The 1993 understandings were 
not written down, and they col¬ 
lapsed under growing differ¬ 
ences between Israel and Hez¬ 
bollah over the rules of their 
long hostility. 

Much of the fighting 
between Israeli soldiers and 
Hezbollah guerrillas takes 
place in the portion of southern 
Lebanon occupied by Israel as 
a “security zone” against infil¬ 
tration and bombardment from 
the north. But it often spills 
over into Hezbollah villages 
outside the zone and Israel's 
Galilee communities. 

After earning notoriety in 
the 1980s for killing and kid¬ 
napping Westerners during 
Lebanon's civil war. Hezbollah 
has entered the mainstream of 
Lebanese politics. The group 
holds seats in parliament, oper¬ 
ates a hrood network of social 


services and has officially dis¬ 
avowed .. earlier calls for 
Islamic revolution, except 
through democratic means. 

Hezbollah officials say they 
still are willing to abide by the 
1993 agreement, which they 
define as a mutual promise to 
avoid attacks on civilians. ■ 


11 deputies 

Continued from page 1 
blackmailing Syria and other 
countries with a view io forc¬ 
ing on them the type of settle¬ 
ment which satisfies Israel and 
the US. 

A number of deputies criti¬ 
cized this week's Prime Minis¬ 
ter Abdel Karim Kahariii's 
visit to Jerusalem where he met 
with Israeli Prime Minister 
Shimon Peres. 

Meanwhile, participants in 
the meeting issued a statement 
condemning Israel's aggression 
on Lebanon and calling on the 
international community to 
carry its responsibilities to stop 
■the raids which threatened the 
peace process. ■ 


Balqa by-elections 


Continued from page Z 

Lafi. a voter at a polling sta¬ 
tion in Salt said. He said none 
of the statements brought any¬ 
thing new, “They focused on 
typical issues or unemploy¬ 
ment and public services but 
avoided politics." 

In Salt, loyalty to the tribe 
is very obvious. People's per¬ 
spective on the election is 
mostly an echo of those of clan 
leaders. 

“Voters must Icam to sup¬ 
port candidates who are well 
educated and cooperative." 
Salem Ghuncimat told The 
Star. She added that “wc can't 
ignore the tribal mentality 
which determines people’s 
choice in elections." 

However, voters in the 
Baqan refugee camp had other 
motives for voting. They 
wanted u deputy who would 
work to '.lop the worsening liv¬ 
ing conditions in the camp and 
improve the living standards of 
its people. 

The Islamic Action Front 
(IAF) finds much support in 
the camp as it is well known 
for the charity it offers to 
needv families. But this time. 


the IAF failed to get the "son 
of the camp” Ahmad Al 
Wahidi into the Lower House, 
as they had done with the late 
deputy Ibrahim Shihdch. Al 
Wahidi only received 4613 
votes. 

Women candidates were 
totally absent from this elec¬ 
tion. Both in Salt and in Baqaa. 
women are still seen as incapa¬ 
ble of assuming responsibili¬ 
ties usually assigned to men. 
“Women cun play a greater 
role if they educate themselves 
and reject the stereotypes 
given to them by men.” said 
Ghuncimat. “Women proved 


that they can compete with 
men in the last municipality' 
elections, and the municipality 
is the first step to Parliament." 

Though these elections 
might appear to be insignifi¬ 
cant in the wider scheme of 
things, the large number of 
candidates who ran proves 
otherwise. 

One wonders how many 
candidates will run in the next 
general elections, especially 
after recent proposals to raise 
the number of scats in the 
Lower House from 80 to 100. 








New Turkey-Israel military 
deal raises regional eyebrows 

Continued from page 1 


and the Arab stales around it. 

“Wc say to both parties, the 
Israeli and the Turkish, that it 
is not in the interest of peace 
nr stability that some non- 
Arab states in the region 
should come and enter an alli¬ 
ance. or a quasi-alliance," sen¬ 
ior Egyptian policy-maker 
Osama Buz told reporters. 

Bui the strongest reaction 
has come from Iran, keen m 
polish up its credentials as the 
most outspoken defender of 
“Islamic" ideals. 

Iranian newspapers heaped 
criticism on Turkey while For¬ 
eign Minister Ali Akbar 
Vclayati said Iran was closely 
following "news on Turkey's 
military cooperation with ihc 
Zionist regime.” Iran's out¬ 
burst of moral indignation wav 
also timed to distract attention 


from Turkey's demand last 
Tuesday that Tehran withdraw 
four Iranian diplomas, named 
as accomplices by an Islamic 
hit man who confessed to kill¬ 
ing two prominent Turkish 
authors in 1990 and kidnap¬ 
ping Iranian opposition 
figures. 

The Tehran government hit 
back with a pre-emptive 
demand that Turkey withdraw 
four Turkish diplomats from 
Iran for spying and other 
alleged misdeeds. Turkey 
quickly called them home, 
seeking to calm things down. 
This large NATO-member 
state may hjve by far the 
biggest economy in the region, 
but it remains caught between 
east and west and hobbled by 
its own internal political con¬ 
tradictions. ■ 
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Jordanians 
condemn 
Israel’s attack 
on Lebanon 

Continued from page 1 

need a just, comprehensive 
and durable peace. The 
ongoing Israeli operation in 
Lebanon undermines this,' 
he told The Star. “It is an 
operation which aims at sub¬ 
jugation, and not at sitting at 
the table of negotiations on 
an equal footing." Mr Mda- 
nat pointed out. 

Eyad Qattan, a political 
observer, believes that the 
present attacks “are a vety 
strong and clear message to 
Syria that the use of Hizbol- 
lah for attacks against Israel 
is not a good card to play in 
the negotiations between the 
two countries.” 

Although Israeli Prime 
Minister Shimon Peres said 
the objectives of what he 
termed as “Operation 
Grapes of Wrath" was to 
stop Hizbollah from attack¬ 
ing northern Israel, people 
in Jordan feci that the mas¬ 
sive response just proves 
that Israel is way out of line. 
The operation suggests that 
Peres has other objectives: 
Dr Hamameb feels that the 
Israeli prime minister is eye¬ 
ing the Israeli elections on 
28 May. “Peres wants to sell 
his image to the Israeli elec¬ 
torate as the tough, heavy- 
handed prime minister who 
can be trusted.” Dr Kum- 
hawi said. “Peres' basic 
problem is the absence of a 
military background He has 
never been in the military 
establishment. So he would 
like to appear as the strong¬ 
man who is capable of 
directing strike after strike." 
he added. 

Qattan argues in terras of 
the over-all" peace negotia¬ 
tions. “Peres, and I am not 
defending him. is under 
extreme "pressure to show 
his society and his own 
party, that they have got a 
strong stance and what is 
termed as terrorist acts or 
tactics that are used by the 
other opponent are not going 
to be accepted as a trump 
card in the negotiations.” 

The attacks and bomb 
raids have reached as far as 
the southern district of Bei¬ 
rut, as well as Triploi in the 
north. Yet, the regional reac¬ 
tion has been described at 
best as feeble. An Arab sum¬ 
mit should be called to con¬ 
vene. Isaa Mdanat argued 
“All Arab stales should 
have put severe pressure on 
the Israelis lo stop this crazy 
bombardment of Lebanon/ 
Dr Kamhawi said ‘The 
position of Jordan was as 
weak and feeble as that of 
the other Arab states," all of 
them have exhibited very lit¬ 
tle will and ability to_ 
address the Israelis in a 
forceful manner, he said 
But Dr Kamhawj went fur¬ 
ther by saying that the reac¬ 
tions of Arab regimes “aim 
towards appeasing the Arab 
people and not towards stop¬ 
ping the Israeli onslaught.” 

“The Jordanians must try 
to convince the Syrians not 
to try to appease or please a 
certain sector of society that 
maybe termed as the opposi¬ 
tion by acts that would 
reflect" negatively on the 
Syrians in the future." 

“At the same time. Peres 
should not feel and should 
not show himself to be 
under pressure by some 
extremists, and there are 
plenty of them in Israel, and 
should not try and appease 
them just for the sake of | 
gaining points in the elec -1 
lions to come." he said. 

But Mr Qattan believes 
that despite Israel's attacks.; 
Mr Peres in the end has to i 
consider the international 
reaction. “He can’t really 
stay there, can’t continue to 
order air raids to make vil¬ 
lagers leave. Eventually this 
is going to backfire against 
the credibility of the peace 
process between Israel and 
Syria." 

However, there is more to I- 
thc attacks than meets thej 
eye. Dr Kamhawi maintains [ 
that Israel and the United) 
Slates, which has given- its [ 
blessing to the air raids, aref 
still thinking of the old raefl-Q 
tality of cold war politics] 
and spheres of influence. 

He argued that the 
and shellings arc a dear 
message to the French. ‘ThR 
latest visit of Jacques Chirac 
to Lebanon was an attCflipf 
to reintroduce the role of 
France in (he region and par-. [: 
ticulariy as the patron of 
Lebanon," he said “This » 
something that the US 
the Israelis are not keen «£!. 
|hc US message is very cleay.': 
in the last few days that i 
are in full support of 
Israeli military onslaUj 
he added 

"This is meant to be • 
embarrassment to J 
French," Dr Kamhawi i 
This would prove to 
Lebanese that the real pt^ 
in the region is America a 
not France. “The 
now arc in a very tight' 
tion because there is vc 
lie that they can do." 
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Eulogizing the living: 

Death of a Lebanese family 

By Osama El-Sherif 

To Muna, an infant. Zeina, 3. Laila. 4. Hasson 5 and their 
parents. ail of -whom were kilted when an Israeli rocket blew 
lo pieces the ambulance that was carrying them as they were 
fleeing Israel'5 "Crapes of Wrath 

FORGIVE US! But then you may noL Why should you? 
jvfuna, Zeina, Laila and Hassan will never understand why life 
ended so suddenly for them on that terrible day. But death, 
like many of us, was humbled. Death had no cause to cele¬ 
brate; plucking the lives of this Lebanese family. There was 
no triumph, only “collateral damage.” 

Forgive our transgressions; our weakness and our madness. 
For this is the age of madness; from humans to cows; this is 
the age when MADeleine Albright can sit and judge and pro¬ 
nounce sentences on every thing Arab; on Utile Zeina whose 
face was blown to pieces'Oh God, the pain that flows like a 
virgin river, the anger, so pristine, that bums like molten iron 
inside our guts; the despair, the bitterness, the echo of Muna’s 
cries resonates like thunder forever, till Kingdom come and 

beyond- 

Between the fruits of peace and the “grapes of wrath” little 
children lay gasping for life near a UN checkpoint They were 
riot the first, nor will they be the last. Israel! Oh Israel; your 
peace is killing us! Oh Israel whose tyranny is soaked in our 
blood. Your holocaust is becoming our nightmare; the irony 
of your history is deafening; your commandments; a menda¬ 
cious epitaph! 

Forgive our shenanigans! The silence with which we greet 
newspaper headlines every morning, the morbid looks on our 
faces as we watch the graphically detailed news bulletin every 
evening and the empty feeling we try to dispel every night as 
we go to bed. Forgive the peacemakers, the warmongers, 
those brandishing the sword dripping with blood, the brooms, 
the helmets, thehirbans, the pens, the microphones, the little 
notebooks, the video cameras. Forgive our barren imagina¬ 
tions as we spit out carefully written words of condemnation 
or call for restraint or beg the Security Council to utter words 
of eternal wisdom and make a sense of the killings, the depor- 
tfluons, the demolitions, the mass evacuations, the nagging 
bombardments, the sanctions, the no fly zones, the no food 
zones, the no Ufe zones! Is there a zone left for us to scurry to 
where we can raise our heads and smell the air of liberty and 
freedom? 

Muna might have been hungry that noon day. She probably 
was suckling at her mother’s breast when a hellish fireball 
burned the skin off her face; it is difficult to say. Does it mat¬ 
ter? Zeina and Leila were frightened because the sound of 
explosions was so close, but Hassan. a young handsome boy 
W3S putting up a brave face, like his father. The ambulance 
siren was ululating like a bereaved mother. There on the 
ground lay fragments of a Lebanese family—a typical Arab 
family. The air smelled of burning flesh as Israeli aircraft 
reported a direct hit. Another Hizbollah target destroyed. Oh 
yes, the driver was a fanatic, the car was laden with explo¬ 
sives, Muna was to become a woman and then a mother who 
later gives birth to two boys who join the resistance, blow 
themselves up and kill tens of Israelis. It was a legitimate tar¬ 
get. it could have been one, ten years from now. may be 
twenty or even thirty years from now, it will remain a target. 
It was a preemptive strike to kill the fighters who haven’t 
been bom yet. 

Forgive our sordid lives in this age of helplessness; where 
poetic justice is merely a dream, where innocence is a legiti¬ 
mate military.target and where humanity is a disease. We live 
our tortured lives to see and see yet again the flesh of babies 
being spent like empty shells. So do you forgive? ■ 


Vice President of the University of Jordan, Dr Maqusi 

‘...We need to strike a compromise 
between education for quality and 

education for quantity’ 


EDITORS NOTE: Dr 
Mohammad Maqusi is the 
University of Jordan’s Vice- 
President for Academic 
Affairs, and Chairman of the 
National Coordination Com¬ 
mittee for Admission of High 
School Students to Universi¬ 
ties in Jordan. The Star’s 
Awni Abu Ghosh spoke to 
Dr Maqusi on the potential 
changes in education in Jor¬ 
dan. Excerpts follow: 

What do changes in higher 
education mean to yon? 

• When speaking about 
changes in higher education, a 
number of issues come to 
mind. The first is the need to 
rethink the total education lad¬ 
der. The second concerns the 
major issues that we should 
put to discussion on higher 
education. The third deals with 
the new laws proposed on 
higher education (this involves 
the Ministry of Higher Educa¬ 
tion). The fourth touches upon 
the student admission which 
always constitutes a national 
concern. The fifth is what we 
are doing at the University of 
Jordan as a leading higher edu¬ 
cation institute. 

Can you elaborate? 

In terms of the first issue, 
we talk about higher education 
and the needed reforms. We 
really need to rethink the 
whole ladder from elementary 
education. through high 
school, community colleges, to 
the ranks of university educa¬ 
tion. 1 think any serious 
attempt to mitigate problems in 
higher education shou Idn ’ t 
contain itself to higher educa¬ 
tion only. It should be dis¬ 
cussed at the high school edu¬ 
cation level as well, because 
the input to university educa¬ 
tion is the output of high 
school education. Hence, stu¬ 
dent quality and qualification 
are not limited just to the uni¬ 
versity environment 

In re-thinking this ladder, 
the high school education 
should be aimed at producing 
some graduates that we can 
wheel to the-market directly. 
Perhaps after a short-term 
training. 


A great bulk of the high 
school graduates should be 
channelled through this kind 
of training scheme. Another 
portion could find their ways 
to community colleges. Com¬ 
munity college training is 
very important in supplying 
skilled labor. Unfortunately, a 
lot of the programs that are 
running in community col¬ 
leges are not the right pro¬ 
grams. 1 think we should 
encourage by policy, by sup¬ 
port, and by regulations the 
community colleges to offer 
all technical education pro¬ 
grams for local and regional 
benefit. 

Do you mean education 
for human resources 
development? 

Human resources develop¬ 
ment has always been a con¬ 
cern in Jordan, and continues 
to be. so that we can compete 
in the regional market. This 
means we've to re-think the 
status of community colleges 
and. of course, university 
programs. 

When we come to univer¬ 
sity education, there are two 
criteria that we have to advo¬ 
cate. and they are linked lo 
student admission to universi¬ 
ties. One, we should admit 
quality, so that we can gradu¬ 
ate quality. This means that 
we should admit students who 
are mentally capable to go to 
university, and who have the 
right qualifications to study 
the right specializations le.g. 
medicine, engineering, other 
disciplines). 

The other criterion is that 
for purposes of social equity 
we should admit students 
from deprived areas by certain 
limited quotas. 

They should be encouraged 
by making them feel they are 
part of the society, and are 
able to go up the ladder for a 
better life. 

Currently we’are enrolling 
more students than the capa¬ 
bilities of universities. Should 
we want to enroll more, we 
should then support the 
resources- of universities to 
handle such large numbers. 
These resources include 
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skills. The 


human 

resources, as 
well as lab 
resources, and 
other facility- 
type resources. 

The university 
incidentally is 
not just a place 
for providing 
knowledge and 
skills to stu¬ 
dents, it is much 
more than thaL 

Where does 
this take us to? 

In my opin¬ 
ion, it takes us 
to the philoso¬ 
phy of univer¬ 
sity education 
which has two 
main pillars. 

The first is that 
university edu¬ 
cation should 
provide stu¬ 
dents with the 
necessary 
knowledge and 
skills are probably more preva¬ 
lent in professional areas chan 
in the arts types of education. 
The other, is that we should 
teach students in a way that 
they can be self-leamers when 
they graduate. This means we 
should enhance their intuition, 
emphasize the enlightenment 
approaches in our teaching, 
and underline topics which 
widen their _ 

mental hori¬ 
zons^ This lat¬ 
ter ' aspect 
comes as a 
result of what 
is now interna¬ 
tionally called 
‘general educa¬ 
tion.’ This 
component has 
increased in 
some universi¬ 
ties from some- 
thing like 10 or 
12 percent to 30 percent. This 
is something that we have 
ignored. We may be in a better 
position than many universi¬ 
ties in the region, but I don’t 
think we are doing enough. 

Another issue is - the 
dilemma of educating for the 
marker. There is always the 
talk we should educate for the 
market. That is true, and this is 
one of the university responsi¬ 
bilities: ie to produce the right 
skills. However, university 
education should not be just 
preoccupied with that. If that 
were the case, I would dare 
say that, even in the West, we 
would probably close down 
the doors of half of the univer¬ 
sities. Universities serve, and 
should continue to be centre of 
learning and community 
service. 



Where do we in Jordan 
stand from all "Of this? 

I believe that we in Jordan 
stand at 3 crossroads in higher 
education. There is a valid call 
for restructuring higher educa¬ 
tion. But we haven’t yet gone 
into serious discussions. 

Before we restructure higher 
education, there are a number 
of issues that should be settled. 


munity college and higher edu¬ 
cation at the university level. 

In restructuring higher edu¬ 
cation, one looks at the laws, 
by-laws, and regulations, that 
govern it. Here comes what we 
want to do with the MHE. 
There have been proposed laws 
which call for some modifica¬ 
tions in the MHE. the Council 
of Higher Education (CHE), 
and universities. These three 
entities are separate and differ¬ 
ent Our public universities 
enjoy some form of autonomy 
which is largely responsible for 
their progress and develop¬ 
ment They should however be 
accountable to some other enti¬ 
ties. But I think that autonomy 
has been a blessed characteris¬ 
tic of public university opera¬ 
tion. and we should safeguard 
thaL 

There is also talk that public 
universities should have separ¬ 
ate board of trustees. There is 
no harm in that These boards 
should preoccupy themselves 
with two main tasks. One is 
fund raising, and the other is 
general policy making. They 
should not preoccupy them¬ 
selves with running day-to-day 
issues, otherwise this will ulti¬ 
mately create a clash between 
the university administration 
and the boards. 

Then there is the talk about 
the remaking of the CHE. In a 
small country like Jordan, the 
Government—through taxation 
_ or whatever 


We in Jordan stand with higher 
education at a crossroads. There 
is a valid call for restructuring 
higher education. But we 
haven’t yet gone into serious 
discussions. 


We should have clear in our 
minds at least the terms of ref¬ 
erence of what we are talking 
about, so that we can say: yes. 
that’s what we need to do here 
and there, etc. 

But there are indications 
of cancelling (he Ministry of 
Higher Education-. 

If the goal is just to cancel 
the MHE, I think that is wrong. 
But if this goal emancipates 
from the notion that it may be 
a detriment to the advance¬ 
ment. development, and 
progress of higher education, 
then that is another issue. The 
establishment of propre terms 
of reference is very important, 
and takes us back to tbe total, 
comprehensive and integrated 
approach to high school, com- 


mechanism— 
should con¬ 
tinue to sup¬ 
port public 
university 
education. In 
this sense, 
there is the 
financial 
issue. And 
because we 
are a small 
c ountry, plan- 
ning for 
expensive studies, like medi¬ 
cine or dentistry should be 
done also on top level. There 
should be much more coordina¬ 
tion between universities. For 
this reason, and because of the 
public funding that comes to 
universities, there is the need to 
talk about broad, general but 
important policies governing 
discipline learning and the dis¬ 
cipline offering in universities 
and issues like student admis¬ 
sion and numbers. These three 
areas constitute enough lever¬ 
age to say that we need a coun¬ 
cil of higher education. It 
should be chaired by the Prime 
Minister, and the presidents of 
public universities should be 
members on that council. 

So with the formation of 
CHE. I think there should be 
an office which overtakes some 
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of the responsibilities in case 
we come to the liquidation of 
tbe MHE. 

What are the steps of re¬ 
thinking educational 

policies? 

The government should 
produce guidelines that serve 
as terms of reference for any 
work on reforms in higher 
education. We need here to 
look at or examine the laws, 
by-laws governing the works 
of higher education. But tbe 
impetus should be that we 
want to arrive at a more effi¬ 
cient and more effective 
means or structures of run¬ 
ning, regulating and roonitor- 
ing higher education in Jordan 
for the purposes in the end of 
producing quality. Because 
this ties in with the economies 
of higher education. We also 
need to re-think the number of 
students we are enrolling in 
universities each year, as well 
as the policies of admission. 
This again means we need a 
more comprehensive and inte¬ 
grated look at education from 
high,school to community col¬ 
lege to universities. 1 also 
think we need to re-examine 
the economics of higher edu¬ 
cation, but we have to define 
what we mean by it. This is 
certainly tied to funding, 
whether it comes from the stu¬ 
dent or from government. It is 
also tied to the marketing of 
the graduate and 1 think we 
need to re-examine the con¬ 
tents of our programs. We 
have been doing this at the UJ 
for two years. We need to re¬ 
examine what we want to do 
with graduare studies, and 
with the research activities at 
universities: are we giving 
enough support for the devel¬ 
opment of these two aspects 
of activities at the universi¬ 
ties? I don't think we are! 

When it comes to the 
restructuring of the universi¬ 
ties from an academic point of 
view, the basis of investiga¬ 
tions is the program. At the 
UJ. we have been looking at 
programs in different faculties' 
and departments. Then the 
questions are: has this pro¬ 
gram outlived its purpose? and 
if it has, it should be killed. 
Does this program warrant for 
standing alone by itself or 
should it be merged with 
another program? Then, what 
are the other programs that we 
should introduce? The univer¬ 
sity should settle on the pro¬ 
grams that it should cancel, 
tire types of programs it wants 
to merge, the types of pro¬ 
grams it should introduce, not 
because of the needs of the 
labor market (that is only one 
drive), but also for the need of 
the public for education. 
When we think of the UJ hav¬ 
ing 56% female students and 
44% male students, then the 
question arises in accordance 
with our societal values or 
other measures: are we offer¬ 
ing the right programs to edu¬ 
cate our girls? Are we offering 
enough education programs 
which these girls need? This 
question deserves an answer. 

But this is interlinked 
with the labor market-. 

When it comes to issues of 
the labor market, we know 
that we are now living in an 
information age. Are we then 
offering the programs and the 
contents within the other pro¬ 
grams that can meet the chal¬ 
lenges of the information age? 
Whether we like it or not. 
even the developing countries 
will be slowly becoming infor¬ 
mation societies. Universities 
cannot standstill and ignore 
that They have to re-examine 
their programs, and introduce 
courses and total programs to 
meet the challenges of an 
information society. 

Then we need to strike a 
compromise between educa¬ 
tion for quality and education 
for quantity. We have instilled 
in the Jordanian public, as 
much as in the Palestinian 
public—on both sides of the 
river—the value of education, 
and it hasn’t been in vain. Our 
resources on both sides of the 
river are very limited, so peo¬ 
ple have found out by experi¬ 
ence that university education 
indeed serves their quest to a 
better life. 

Now, to start to convince 
people otherwise, it takes a 
generation, and you have also 
to create other viable and rea¬ 
sonable employment options 
to say to people that commu¬ 
nity college education is also 
important and can substitute 
for university education. And 
you have to provide them with 
the right programs. In the end, 

I think we need to venture into 
daring and innovative moves 
towards higher educational 
reforms and restructuring, 
especially that we are soon to 
enter the twenty-first century. 
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Fruits of peace or ‘grapes of wrath 5 

ISRAEL'S WEEK-old spring military campaign against Lebanon may not warrant a 
Sharm El Shiekh-tike summit. But for the people of Lebanon, it is certain that the 
Arab and international communities are not even forthcoming in paying worthless lip- 
service. For those who are embarrassed by the latest spate of violence as it would 
shake or break the beleaguered Middle East peace process, we can assure them that 
Israel’s logic will prevail and the new Middle East of Mr Shimon Peres will maintain 
its old characteristics. 

The people of Lebanon are being punished for allowing Hizbullah to function on 
Lebanese soil. The United States drives the point home every time its officials are 
asked to comment on the situation in Lebanon. Arab leaders and officials make stories 
about the plight of the Lebanese people and the threat this latest bombardment poses 
to the peace camp. However, no one talks about Israel's occupation of Lebanese terri¬ 
tory and its violation of LIN Security Council resolution 425. Neither does any one 
talk about Israel's sanctions and malicious war against the Lebanese state, govern¬ 
ment and people. Moreover, Israel's intimidation of hundreds of thousands of people 
in south Lebanon and its flagrant campaign of terror which gravely endangers the 
very basis of peace in the region are also hood-eyed . 

Some people are apparently deceived by Israel’s security claims as major justifica¬ 
tions for such abominable continued raids. Still much worse is that these people never 
thought of the equal security needed for the victimized Lebanese people. 

We would not be repeating ourselves by saying that this cycle of violence will nei¬ 
ther guarantee Israel's security nor will it end attacks against Israeli civilians. In fact, 
one could safely say that in the absence of a political settlement between Lebanon and 
Israel over the latter's occupation of the south, Israelis will have to deal with all forms 
of legitimate resistance. 

The challenge to the peace process in the Middle East is much bigger than what the 
few believe as emanating from the latest assault in Lebanon. The fatal challenge to 
stability in the region stems from the lack of concluding a just, durable and compre¬ 
hensive peace on all tracks. And as long as Israel continues to occupy the Golan 
heights, southern Lebanon, and militarily control the towns and the villages of the 
self-rule areas, natural resentment of the subjugated people will continue to assume 
different forms. If Hizbullah attacks on Israeli citizens are recognized as terrorist acts, 
the Israeli land, sea and air bombardment are likewise recognized as devastatingly so. 

Who is the victor then? Simply no one! The present alignment to Israel by many a 
super power against an innocent, peaceful Lebanese people will never build peace in 
the region. It may maintain Israel stronger in war terms, but it will not bring about se¬ 
curity to northern Israel. In the same line, Arab indifference, which is meant to ap¬ 
pease US and pacify Israel, will have no revenue as the Israeli partner speaks another 
language and resorts to different weapons.* 


• Laila Khaled, the 
Palestinian woman 
who became famous in 
the late 1960’s when 
she hijacked an Amer¬ 
ican airliner, was 
barred from entering 
the Wes/ Bank this 
week by the Israeli au¬ 
thorities. She was 
turned back when she 
attempted to cross 
from Jordan into the 
Occupied Territories. 
One day later Israel 
announced that it was 
allowing Khaled to en¬ 
ter in order to partici¬ 
pate in the meetings of 
the Palestine National 
Council {PNC). Israel 
also announced that it 
will allow the DFLP's 
Naycf Hawatmeh to 
enter the territories for 
the same purpose. The 
PNC will meet on 22 
April 
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The peace of warriors 


Israel is again acting like it was in the age of isolationism and the 
parochial mentality, when the sword and the gun were the 

language of the brave. 


By Marwan Asmar 

THEY CALL it the age of 
peace. But which peace are we 
talking about, at what expense, 
and who is it for? Israel, man¬ 
aging to enter the Arab world 
as a welcome guest. is today 
flexing its military might. 

Under the guise of peace 
and togetherness, it continues 
to ride roughshod over the re¬ 
gion with little care. First, it 
was the Palestinians. Starving 
them through an overall eco¬ 
nomic blockade, a boycott that 
is designed to brine them to 
their knees and to make them 
beg forgiveness from the high 
and mighty! “Peace, yes. but 
peace according to my terms, 
yes I am the country, and you 
are the subjects." 

Israel is again acting like it 
was in the age of isolationism 
and the parochial mentality, 
when the sword and the gun 
were the language of the 
brave. Peace, coexistence and 
brotherhood have come to ex¬ 
ist but only in figment* of 
one's imagination, and as a 
tool for the gratification of one 
side and one party. 

Israel is no longer the ogre 
and the adversary of war hut 
the country to be cherished, 
the bosom buddy. Across the 
region, as far cast as Oman 
and Qatar, our young friend 
has come to be admired for 
standing up for peace and jus¬ 
tice. 

"Yet where is that when it 
comes to the Palestinians and 
the Lebanese" someone whis¬ 
pers. “No. Not those, not the 
wretched of the earth, but the 
strong, the mighty, the mus¬ 
cle." another hisses back. 

The latest roar in south Leb¬ 
anon. was not the roar of a 
bear, but of guns, fire and 
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and more planes 
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bombarding vil- 

lages leading to 

the evacuation of <; . 

hundreds of 

thousand of peo- ' - 

pic. It is the age 

of hypocrisy 

when humiliation 

is once again tak- 

ing over liberal 

mindedness if 

ever such a thing 

existed. 

living the air 
raids of 1978 and B SaBgti iM 
1982. of Tal Al nKwg 
Zatar. Sabra, and feSfcSwj 
Shatila. of Dalai 

changed. “But W _3 

it’s the peace M jS 

era." someone 2 

shouts. “Who 1 - 

cares, this is the Israeli mill 
□gc of the 
strong and the 
mighty." Israel has long regard¬ 
ed Lebanon as its own back¬ 
yard and come what may it will 
continue tn go into the country. 
“But what about justice, sove¬ 
reignly. international decency." 
"Yes what about them." a far 
cry can be heard. 

Israel just will not Jcam. La¬ 
bor. Likud, religious right, it's 
all the same. Its adventures into 
Lebanon have causal nothing 
but fear and animosity among a 
people who have longed to nd 
themselves of an ongoing dis¬ 
ease. 

Israel has created a breeding 
ground for radicalism and ha¬ 
tred. H has defeated its whole 
objective. How can it become a 
respectable member of the re¬ 
gion. if its only weapon is the 
•—r -r *ry.v.-. i-r-■ 
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Israeli military displayed before it enters battle 


gun and the sword? The inter¬ 
national pariah ol the 1970's 
and 1980's has jum not 
learned. It has maintained its 
spots. A huge military machine 
that lives oh nerves and twitch¬ 
ing fingers, the first to use ihc 
barrel of a cun to create the 
first fia\ mayhem, destruc¬ 
tion. 

What about the peace pro¬ 
cess. comprehensive peace. 
Svria. Lebanon and the rest. 
Tfiese. will have to wait until 
the bear has quenched its 
thirst. "But when, another war 
in the region is in the offing." 
“When the hear decides.” 
comes lire reply. “But that 
could he never!" 

Israel's mighty fist has not 
softened but continues to bat 


away at anybody and every¬ 
body The poiv, the helpless 
and the infirm arc the inevita¬ 
ble targets of the whims of a 
leadership that thrives on 
death and destruction and 
w hose only answer is heatings, 
healings and more heatings! 

And for what. f«»r what? 
Hasn't anybody learned. Why 
Lebanon. v/in the agony, why 
the waste, the terrible destruc¬ 
tion'.' Israel has not learnt, a 
.single tiling since its invasion 
of Lebanon. 1? ha- not learnt 
that jus! .i> it wjnts to live in 
peace -nd security, others 
want to do ihc same But not at 
any price, not at the price of 
subjugation and domination.* 
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By Mark Huband 

ARAB STATES will be crip¬ 
pled by instability and a wors¬ 
ening crisis of identity unless 
entrenched rulers increase po¬ 
litical freedom, according tn a 
senior British diplomat. 

Sir Allan Ramsay. Britain's 
Ambassador to Morocco until 
his retirement last week, said 
that military-hacked rulers 
throughout the Arab world 
must choose between an end 
to their autocratic rule or face 
an increasingly bitter battle 
with fsi.iniic fundamentalists 

Sir 41!.:n. who has spent JO 
years a> a soldier and diplomat 
in the Arab world, criticized 
Arab states lor their failure to 
conduct debate on religious is¬ 
sues. which he secs as threat¬ 
ening the foundations of the 
Islamic world. 

Sir -Allan, portraying Islamic 
fundamentalism as a successor 
in the tailed experiments with 
Arab nationalism and social¬ 
ism. predicted extreme insta¬ 
bility if the Muslim message 
failed to pro-id? the Arab 
world with the sense of identi¬ 
ty the fundamentalists claim to 
have found. 

■'There’s j very definite 
character tn isiumism that 
makes me wonder what will 
happen if it goes ihc way of 
nationalism and socialism. Be¬ 
cause Islanasm attempts to go 
to the roots of things. I think it 
is actually fraught with dan¬ 
gers for the Arabs and 
tor the Islamic reliE- 
ion, because if n d«vcs 
not succeed in its aims 

then what happens 9 It 
doesn't seem to me 
that there's anything 
else Iclt. unless there’s 
a reversion to secular¬ 
ism. Islamism is in a 
sense the last throw of 
the dice." he said. 

Sir Afl.tn said lhat 
the governments of 
the Arab world had 
failed Co steer reform 
in a way that allowed 
debate or. the separa¬ 
tion of religion and 
politics. He regards 
such a debate as vital 
!p ihc stability of the 
region and the crea¬ 
tion of institutions that 
arc capable of bring¬ 
ing development. 

"Either you have n 
reversion to a scry 
ugly form of primi¬ 
tive. very assertive 
dogmatic jsJami.sm. or 
you have to go down 
the path of more _ par¬ 
ticipatory politics 
Those arc the alterna¬ 


tives. | don't think Is¬ 
lam will ever recede." 
he said. Sir Allan de¬ 
scribed the Islamic 
world as largely 
sapped by the same in¬ 
ertia it experienced 
when Europe blos¬ 
somed during the Ren¬ 
aissance. 

"Nobody can say to 
investors with abso¬ 
lute confidence that 
any country in the !• 

Middle East" is stable. 

And they arc not 
stable because too 
much of the best of all 
that is a\ ailahle is con¬ 
centrated in too lew 
hands. 

“As an alternative 
it’s not enough to say 
that the answer is in 
religion or a return to ~ . 
a simpler structure." / L 
he said. f nnnc 

Sir Allan said the 
gulf between the Islamic and 
non-Islamie work! could not he 
bridged unless Western coun¬ 
tries rediscovered their own 
spirituality and recognized the 
importance of religion to Mus¬ 
lims when reassessing the 
framework lor dialogue. 

“We in the AVcsl have in re¬ 
cover something lhat vve have 
lost if we're to make sense of 
understanding ihc Muslim 
world. Equally, they have to ac¬ 
cept that you can't approach a 
dialogue or any meaningful re- 



External investments will require more 
former British diplomat 


stability in the region . says 


lationship on the a-'iimplmn 
that yours is tin* cniichi-uvc and 
only system.” 

The maintenance of m>n- 
Je nine relic systems and the ab¬ 
sence ol meaningful debate 
wcie (he main hindrances in 
genuine acceptance ol Israel 
by the Arab world, s.iid Sir Al¬ 
lan. who was posted t« the 
British Embassy in Cairn dur¬ 
ing ihc 1970s before stints in 
Afghanistan and Iraq. "If 
peace, and the existence of Is¬ 
rael is going to heconre ... ac¬ 


cepted. . without involving 
major inputs ol Western diplo¬ 
macy and military assistance, 
then this.. has to bo accepted 
hv ilie Arab people at large. 
And lhat can only cmrje by 
their more active involvement 
in the politics of their own 
countries, and that can only 
come through j form r.t repre¬ 
sentative democracy.” he 
r akIJl 
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GUNSHIPS SENT awe¬ 
some fire power on the 
residents of the southern 
suburbs. Hopes of eco¬ 
nomic prosperity, with, 
tourists filling the beach¬ 
es and streets of the city, 
and death looming round 
the comer, dictated its 
own terms. 

The dream of one Leb¬ 
anon is so near in our 
hearts, yet so far in Arab 
reality. How will Leba¬ 
non emerge after the Syri- 
an-Israeli peace formula 
is balanced out in an 
eventual settlement? The 
coming elections in Israel 
will make Mr Peres look 
and act tough, because if 
he does not support the 
sentiments of his gener¬ 
als. it is more than likely 
that Mr Netanyahu will 
be more than happy to do 
the job. 

However. Lebanon 
does not fall between the 
election ambitions of Is¬ 
raeli politicians alone, for 
Syria is still the other im¬ 
portant pan of the Leba¬ 
nese predicament. The 
only difference is that 
President Assad does not 
have to do anything save 
being there. Syria will not 
involve itself in a war 
with Israel over Lebanon, 
providing That its own 
sphere of influence in the 
country remain unchal¬ 
lenged. and its bargaining 
chips in the negotiations 
with Israel remain intncL 
Meanwhile, the Leba¬ 
nese government will 
continue to seek credibili¬ 
ty among its war weary 
citizens knowing too weft 
that such credibility is 
very hard to achieve with 
Israel is sitting on one 
part of the country. Hiz- 
bollah running the affairs 
of the other part, and Syr¬ 
ia calling the shots. It is 
ironic to hear the Israeli 
Foreign Minister Mr Ba¬ 
rak comforting the Syrian 
and Lebanese govern¬ 
ments that if their troops 
do not respond to attacks 
against designated tar¬ 
gets. the war will contin¬ 
ue to be against Hizbollah 
alone. 

One now thinks that 
there is another govem- 
menl called Hizbollah. 
Perhaps it is important for 
Syria to have such an ally 
in Lebanon, to belter its 
negotiating position with 
Israel. But such a strong 
ally is not required for the 
Lebanese government, as 
eventually, when a settle¬ 
ment is reached between 
Israel and Syria, the 
southern areas of Leba¬ 
non will not be under Syr¬ 
ian influence. Israel will 
demand a security ar- 
rangemcro from the Leba¬ 
nese government before it 
withdraws its own Lroops. 

It is highly unlikely, 
that the Israeli-designated 
South Lebanese Army 
i SLA i will play any fu¬ 
ture role in any proposed 
arrangement for the 
South. Sooner or later, 
the Lebanese Army will 
be pitted against Hizbol¬ 
lah which will he dumped 
by Syria, thus setting a 
scenario of conflict that 
Lebanon may never be 
saved from. That is of 
course, if Israel does not 
insist that the SLA con¬ 
tinue to patrol the present 
occupied area, as a proxy, 
which in effect adds an¬ 
other dimension to the 
conflict scenario. 

It is evident that there 
is no alternative to peace 
in the region, to save at 
least the Lebanese from 
their nightmare of being 
the stalking horse of their 
mightier neighbors. No 
Lebanese government 
will have any credibility 
in the eyes of its people 
so long as their interests 
arc not pul before all con¬ 
cents. 

So long as decisions 
continue to be made in 
Damascus, and Israel 
continues to bomb, ihe 
Lebanese government 
will only represent itself 
and the interests of a few 
individuals, and will nev¬ 
er reflect the spirit of its 
people. 

If peace ever happens, 
then it should reflect the 
independence of the Leb¬ 
anese political will, olber-- 
wise what could not be 
achieved in terms of the 
dissolution of rhe coun¬ 
try. in times of war. will 
be achieved under an un¬ 
just peace. ■ 
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Business 

scene 


■Jordan Electricity Co. 
made.a profit of JD 1.8 
million last year. This is 
an equivalent of 12% of 
die company’s paid up 
capital. The revenues, 
from total energy units 
sold, amounted' to JD 
91,899,693. This is com¬ 
pared to JD 84,567,035 in 

1994. 

■ The Arab Nisr Insu¬ 
rance Co. made a profit 
of JD 456,000 in 1995. 
The earnings from the 
profits oF the company’s 
branches was JD 
603,000. This is in addi¬ 
tion to the investment 
earnings, interest and 
shares that amounted to 
JD 717,000. K will dis¬ 
tribute JD 200,000, that’s 
about 20% of its paid-up 
capital. to its 
shareholders. 

■ The'Ind us trial. Com¬ 
mercial and Agricultural 
Co. (A1 lntaj) made total 
sales of JD 18,662 million 
for 1995. About JD of 
9,700 of its sales were for 
the local market, and JD 
8,961 million for the 
external one. Its exports 
also increased by 3% 
over 1994. The company 
made a net profit of JD 
262,702 and its optional 
reserves increased JD 1 
million. Its private 
reserves however, were 
JD 423,654. The share¬ 
holder's rights for the 
company increased to JD 
8.7 million, that is a 3.5% 
increase over 1994. 

■ Jordan Ceramics 
Industries made sales of 
JD 10.189 million for 

1995. This is a 14% 
increase over 1994. The 
company made a net 
profit of JD 2.781 mil¬ 
lion. It will distribute 
25% of its profits to its 
shareholders. 

■ The National Industries 
Co. made a profit of JD 
880,693 for 1995. This is 
slightly less than the 1994 
figure of JD 930,867. 
This is a 5.7 decrease. 
Nevertheless, the com¬ 
pany wQJ distribure 6% of 
its capital to its 2400 
shareholders. 

■ Four investment com¬ 
panies will start their 
work in the Dead Sea 
within two weeks at a 
cost of $500 million. 
Their projects will con¬ 
centrate on building 
hotels and other tourist 
facilities. 

■ The sales of the 
Cement Industrial Corp. 
amounted to JD 104.3 
million, and earned JD JD 
17.15 million in profit. 
Shareholders equity 
increased by 3.8%, 
amounting to JD 93.03 
million. 
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An age of diminishing expectations 

Jordan’s economic policy in the ‘90s 


By Mohammad Adawiya 

Special ta The Star 

THE JORDANIAN economy 
has not offered much in terms 
of prosperity, and there is little 
pressure to do any better. 
From an expanding budget 
and trade deficit to an ever 
weakening currency, our eco¬ 
nomic failures are evident, and 
yet, we. as a society seem con¬ 
tent with the status quo. We 
live in a society which is not 
realizing its full potential...we 
live in a society where we. are 
willing to accept less, and per¬ 
haps most importantly, as a 
well known American econo¬ 
mist put it, we live in an age 
of diminishing expectations. 

Perhaps no where else is 
this phrase more applicable 
than in Jordan. Simply put. 
there is little pressure to better 
an ever worsening situation, 
because along with the health 
of the economy, our expecta¬ 
tions are also gradually declin¬ 
ing thus making it appear as if 
the economic condition is 
unchanged. An economy can 
have stability without achiev¬ 
ing progress and it can avoid a 
down-turn, without realizing 
growth. This is the type of 
economy we are currently liv¬ 
ing in; avoiding disaster, with¬ 
out enjoying prosperity. We 
appear to be in an endless 
drift, constantly avoiding 
catastrophe while never attain¬ 
ing success. Perhaps this is the 
most stable factor of our econ¬ 
omy, its ability to never fall 
off the edge, while at the same 
time seldom being on safe 
ground. 

Perhaps part of the solution, 
is to firsr realize that there is a 
problem. After all, convincing 
people to fix something which 
isn’t perceived to be broken 
can be a daunting task. Our 
first job must therefore be, 
regardless of the constantly 
encouraging statistics which 
reminds us how' well our econ¬ 
omy is doing, is to prove oth¬ 
erwise. Only then can we 
tackle the question of 
complacency. 

Arguably, the most impor¬ 
tant concern of people in any 
country is the prevailing 


prices of goods. This has a 
direct impact on one’s pur¬ 
chasing power and ultimately 
on one’s standard of living. 
But for such an important indi¬ 
cator, here loo. economic inac¬ 
tion dominates. 

On the surface, inflation 
appears to be well under con¬ 
trol. As measured by the cost 
of living index iCLl). inflation 
plunged from a crippling 
16.2% in 
1990 to a 
seemingly 
painless ' 

2.3% in 
1995. A 
closer look, 
however, 
reveals a 
more serious 
situation, for 
the two com¬ 
ponents 
which repre¬ 
sents the 
highest rela¬ 
tive weights 
in the CLI, 
do not look 
as bright. 

Food items, 
for example, 
accounting 
for over 40 

percent of the CLI. rose 10.4% 
from 1992-1995. Housing and 
related expenses, the second 
most important component of 
die CPI, as defined by weight, 
rose over 11 percent during 
the same period. One may 
very well argue that living 
with inflation is often less 
costly than dealing with it, but 
reganHess of what we call it, 
inaction seems to be our 
response, 

Equally as important to the 
standard of living of 3 coun¬ 
try's population is the value of 
the local currency, and on this 
front too. inaction or perhaps 
lack of seriousness, is prevent¬ 
ing any tangible results. Disre¬ 
garding the near 40 percent 
drop in the value of the dinar 
in 1989, the JD has managed 
to sink an additional five per¬ 
cent in value since 1990. Put¬ 
ting aside the possible effects 
on the trade define, which 
actually may be positive, such 
a drastic drop in the value of 


the local currency has serious 
ramifications for the local pop¬ 
ulation. A devaluation in the 
JD has directly lead to a reduc¬ 
tion in Jordanian wages and 
thus in the Jordanian standard 
of living. Arguably no one 
other factor has attributed 
more to the increase in the 
level of poverty than the deval¬ 
uation of the dinar. 

A declining dinar, although 


Simply put, there is little 
pressure to better an ever 
worsening situation, because 
along with the health of the 
economy, our expectations are 
also gradually declining thus 
making it appear as if the 
economic condition is 
unchanged. 


important, is not the only fac¬ 
tor adding to our economic 
hardships' however. High 
unemployment also breeds 
poverty, and that is exactly 
what we arc facing. Statistics 
teh us that the percentage of 
the labor force categorized as 
unemployed declined from 
18.8% in 1993 to 15.3% in 
1994, the last year for which 
data was available. Like previ¬ 
ous figures however, this only 
tells us part of die story. 
When .we count the number of 
people “underemployed’’— 
those working fewer hours 
than desired—and the number 
of people who left the ranks of 
the labor force out of frustra¬ 
tion of not finding employ¬ 
ment, we will see that the 
ranks of the unemployed may 
be much higher than we ima¬ 
gine. These are potentially 
productive workers who are 
not being utilized. 

High unemployment also has 
social costs. Very simply put. 


“CAPEXIL” delegates seek to 
expand cooperation with Jordan 


Amman (The Star)—An 
Indian publishing delegation 
who arrived in Amman last 
week to market their publica¬ 
tions said the visit was very 
worthwhile. The six-member 
delegation represents the Book 
Division of the Chemicals and 
Allied Products Export Pro¬ 
motion Council (CAPEXIL). 
The delegates met with repre¬ 
sentatives of publishing 
houses. Universities and cultu¬ 
ral centers. Mr Sukumar Das. 
head of the delegation, said 
the visit had several objec¬ 
tives. One of these is to dis¬ 
cuss means of cooperation 
between the two countries in 
the publishing field. “Literary 
materials of the two countries 
will be exchanged.” Indian 
Publishers, said Das, are not 
yet aware of the Jordanian 
materials since most of the 
books India receives are from 
the West. “Our visit to Jordan 
is part of a plan to further the 
cooperation between India and 
the neighboring countries,” he 
added. Other objectives relate 
to co-authorship and an 
exchange of translations. This 
project will include books 
written by Indian and Jorda¬ 
nian authors. “Many authors 
in the two countries will have 
the opportunity to expose their 
production internationally.'' 

The delegation. which 
include heads of publishing 
and printing houses io India, 
visited public universities in 



The six-member Indian delegation 


Jordan. They discussed with 
the heads of the universities 
and their libraries the possibil¬ 
ity of importing Indian publi¬ 
cations. especially textbooks. 

Beside academic institu¬ 
tions, the delegates also met 
with Dr Assad Abd A1 Rah¬ 
man, director-general of the 
Abdul Hamid Shoman Foun¬ 
dation and Mr Haidar Murad, 
chairman of Amman Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Mr Das said CAPEXIL is 
particularly active in spread¬ 
ing knowledge in India. He 
told The Star that the rate of 
literacy in India is 52% which 
is quite high in comparison 
with the high population. 


"We always tty to reach rural 
areas in our country by sending 
vans loaded' with books." he 
added. He said that though new 
means of information like the 
Internet now exist, these can¬ 
not fully replace the role of 
books. 

In India there are 223 uni¬ 
versities. 8000 colleges. 3500 
research institutions, 510 medi¬ 
cal colleges and 400 technical 
institutions. Publishers in India 
bring our 50,000 titles every 
year, 50% of which are written 
in English. Other books arc 
written in Hindi. India's main 
language, and in 15 other 
regional languages. ■ 
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Highest and lowest performing stocks in the Amman Financial Market 


13-16 April 


♦ hfn i wfij e PnnwJicaiKah 
4 Woolen Indwary 
+ Jordan Rock Wool lnduW>- 


♦Mttfc&MConipfc* B-U 

* tinned Engineering 4.55 

♦ Mqjnjn Inveuncr* Bank 4 55 



SUNDAY 


+ Jopjaa Rock Wool ladufl/^ 

♦ Arab Ptiiash Mine* 

* Jordan Indirary Source. 


♦ United Engineering 

♦ MkkSc&MCDmpba 



MONDAY 


4 Livestock A Poulny 
4 Jordan Steel 
♦ JIMCO 


♦ Arab Investment A Trade 
4 Arab Chemical Detcigcau 
4 Amman litvnditetil Bank 



TUESDAY 


♦ Arab Medical Supplies. 

4 Aruh Investment A Trade 

♦ Arab Rnanciul Investment 


4 inter mediate Peiro-Chem 
4 Anb General Insurance 
4 Amman investment Bank 



Prica Point*! 1 


147.990 


150.590 


151.560 


152.810 


Trade Volume 


1121243 


1075777 


1664108 


1795906 


Stock Volume 


887126 


670276 


1352812 


1254507 


Highest Traded Stocks 
+ Gulf Bank 113.924 


♦ GuITBwdt 


276.675 


117.303 4 Arab Bank 365.180 4 Arab Bank 

All data provided by ACCESS Tel: 646868 Fax: 646949 


a society in which a graduate 
can expect to find a job upon 
graduating, is a very different 
place From which working for 
a living is available to a 
selected few. Studies show 
that crime rates among the 
unemployed lend to be higher 
than among the employed. 
Furthermore, health and edu¬ 
cation levels for the children of 
the unemployed are also usu¬ 
ally worse. 
The unfor¬ 
tunate fact 
of the mat¬ 
ter is that 
high unem¬ 
ployment 
breeds 
poverty. 

Regretxa 
bly it does 
no’r end 
here; our 
economic 
situation is 
worsening. 
From 1985 
to 1994. 
Gross 
National 
Product 
(GNPi per 
capital 
experience 
d an average annual growth 
rate of -6.3%. Although Gross 
Domestic Product iGDP) per 
capita rose 6% in 1994. real 
GDP per capita only increased 
by 1.9%. Excluding grams, 
our budgei deficit has grown 
by nearly 160% from 1992- 
1994. Meanwhile, our trade 
deficit also grew at a substan¬ 
tial rate, reaching nearly 35% 
during the period 1990-1994. 
The result is a widening ine¬ 


quality. A level of. wealth 
exists' in our country perhaps 
unsurpassed in any other coun¬ 
try. but the average Jordanian 
appears to be gening worse 
Off. 

Perhaps we should leave 
aside talk of budget and trade 
deficits, GNP growth or even 
growing inequality. These 
may seem somewhat distant to 
the lives of many people. 
Unfortunately not a distant 
concept to the average Jorda¬ 
nian is poverty. Measured as 
the percentage of the popula¬ 
tion spending less than one 
dollar per person per day, pov¬ 
erty has skyrocketed from 4.16 
percent of the population in 
1985 to 13.8 percent in 1994. 
Perhaps no other point illus¬ 
trates the dire straits of our 
economic situation than this 
simple fact. 

With such a miserable per¬ 
formance, we would probably 
expect to be seeing equally 
drastic measures to' alleviate 
the situation, but we don’t. 
For despite such revealing 
numbers about the state of our 
economy, we seem to believe 
that we arc doing quite well as 
a nation. This has arisen to a 
large degree because along 
with the deterioration of our 
economic health, our expecta¬ 
tions have also deteriorated. 
We have scaled down our 
expectations to the point that 
the current "state of our econ¬ 
omy appears to be acceptable. 
This perhaps is the most 
important point to consider, 
that we have come to expect 
less. In light of things, this 
may be the most important 
economic indicator of all. ■ 
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Anxious for greater investment 


INVESTMENT IS an economic phenomenon that is closely 
linked to the lives of people and their nation. It constitutes a 
vital and indispensable factor for socio-economic change. 

The legislative, tax. customs and financial reforms that 
were undertaken during the Parliament’s extraordinaiy ses¬ 
sion last year was aimed at the creation of a more conducive 
climate that would promote local and foreign investment in 
the country. Accordingly, trade has almost been totally liber¬ 
alized. Thousands of new private business companies were 
subsequently registered at the Ministry of Industry and 
Trade involving hundreds of millions of dinars in investment 
capital. 

However, both domestic and foreign investments contin¬ 
ues to be an objective, a goal that needs much more effort to 
materialize. 

Among other things, there is the high interest rate on loans 
from banks and/or other financial institutions which don’t 
encourage investment projects. Standing now at 15 percent, 
this interest rate is expected to increase higher. These actu¬ 
ally reduce the drive for launching investment projecis. 

The increase of the sales tax from 7% to 10% is another 
major element that usually leads to the increase of the pro¬ 
duction cost, and ultimately to the increase of prices, espe¬ 
cially on the local market. 

Once these two discouraging factors are combined in a 
socio-economic situation where chances are given to the pri¬ 
vate sector for first time invigoration. The whole issue 
becomes more difficult when we recognize that the external 
markets for Jordan's products are diminishing. 

Investment in Jordan can easily prosper pending its priori¬ 
ties. Poverty and unemployment are the most persisting 
socio-economic issues facing the country. Unless proper pro¬ 
jects are directed to incur alleviation in these two serious 
areas, investments can do nothing for the promotion of liv¬ 
ing standards in the society. 

Equally important is the harmony between the country's 
monetary and taxation policies on the one hand, and the 
overall socio-economic development strategy, including 
investments, on the other. 

The encouragement, consolidation, and diversification of 
domestic investment on the basis of comprehensive planning 
that lakes the national priorities into consideration are the' 
unavoidable axis which attract foreign investment. ■ 


Former Bank of Tokyo chairman assesses 
Jordanian banking industry 


By Mohammad Adawiya 

Special to The Star 

DURING A recent visit to Jordan, for¬ 
mer Bank of Tokyo Chairman. Mr 
Toyoo Gyohten, gave his current and 
furore assessment of the financial ser¬ 
vices industry in Jordan, touching upon 
some of the potential problems the sector 
may face in the coming years. 

Mr Gyohten's comments came during 
a press conference last week, in which he 
said that Jordanian banks may face con¬ 
siderable challenges in competing on an 
international level unless they focus on 
improved efficiency and management 
techniques. The current senior advisor 
to the Bank of Tokyo-Mitsubishi, formed 
by the merger of the Bank of Tokyo and 
Mitsubishi Bank on 1st April, expressed 
concern that there may be too many Jor¬ 
danian banks currently in operation rela¬ 
tive to the size of the economy. 


Mr Gyohten. who holds numerous 
memberships on boards and committees 
outside the banking industry as well, sug¬ 
gested the possibility of mergers as one 
way to consolidate and improve effi¬ 
ciency in die nation's banking sector. 
He further stated that Jordan’s best 
chances lie in focusing on local banking 
with perhaps having one bank large 
enough to face future challenges in the 
international arena. 

Mr Gyohten’s comments came on the 
heels of on announcement by the Central 
Bank of Jordan (CBJ) outlining steps 
meant to encourage mergers. The meas¬ 
ures aim at increasing capital levels of 
local banks, with the ultimate goal of 
improving their competitiveness with 
other regional and foreign financial insti¬ 
tutions. Among the CBJ incentives is a 
one percentage point reduction in the 
prime interest rale offered to merged 


banks. The rate would be reduced from 
8.5% to 7.5%. In addition, the CBJ pro¬ 
posals include a reduction in the discount 
rate by two percent. The Central Bank is 
giving merged banks three years to reach 
a capital level of JD25 million. 

Mr Gyohten's comments came against 
the backdrop' of a discussion on the far 
reaching changes that have taken place 
in the financial services industry around 
the world. He cited the globalization, 
deregulation, improved information tech¬ 
nology and the introduction of the finan¬ 
cial derivatives market as the most sig¬ 
nificant changes in the last 15 years. 
Believing the future looks very bright for 
the industry as a whole, he does think 
that banks will be faced with unique 
challenges as a result of these changes. 
He also believes that their survival will 
depend on their ability u> improve effi¬ 
ciency and management issues. ■ 


Arab Bank 

Financial technology at its finest 


THE ARAB BANK combines 
services with advanced technol¬ 
ogy. It is expanding the ATM 
and Phonebank services, and 
launching the Visa Electron 
card service. Furthermore, it is 
using the latest telecommunica¬ 
tion technology, including 
VS AT. and Internet services. 

Established in Jerusalem in 
1930. Arab Bank is one of the 
oldest banks in the Arab world. 
Along the years it has estab¬ 
lished a network of branches, 
affiliates and sister institutions 
in the Arab world and in inter¬ 
national financial centres. 

In an interview with Mr. 
Eyad Shukairy, the head of 
Information Systems Division 
at the General Management in 
Amman, Mr Shukairy 
explained that the .Arab Bank 
has always been a pioneer in 
using Lhe most advanced tech¬ 
nologies to serve customers 
better. In 1970, the Arab Bank 
first introduced the computer to 
some branches and now it 
employs 21 computer centres 
around the world. 

In recent years, the bank has 
become more interested in up- 
to-date technology, and in ben¬ 
efiting from the enormous 
developments in communica¬ 
tions, hardware and software. 
In 1995, new achievements 
were realized in information 
systems, and automated self- 
services. which Mr Shukairy' 
summarizes as follows: 

1. We expanded our Auto¬ 
mated Teller Machine service 
by increasing the number of 
ATMs, and introducing the ser¬ 
vice to more countries (Pales¬ 
tine & Yemen). The number of 
ATMs we have now is more 
than 90 operating in 8 coun¬ 
tries. The service performance 
is enhanced as it covers 44% of 
the cash withdrawals of cus¬ 
tomers. It is worth mentioning 
that Arab Bank was the first 
bank in Jordan in introducing 
the ATM service since 1986. 

2. Our phonebank service 
was enhanced to allow for more 
account rlated services in Jor¬ 
dan. Egypt, Lebanon. UAE, 
Qatar. Bahrain. Cyprus Pales¬ 
tine & Yemen. The number of 
Phonebank transactions is 


increasing, in Jordan, for 
example, the number of calls 
per day is reaching 2400. It is 
worth mentioning also that the 
Arab Bank is the first bank in 
Jordan to introduce phone¬ 
banking to customers since 
1989. 

3. The Bank has contracted 
Logics for a new electronic 
banking platform, which will 
enhance the Visa card service 
by Arab Bank branches world¬ 
wide. issue the new Visa Elec¬ 
tron caid, link ATMs to Visa 
International and local net¬ 
works, and provide point of 
sale (POS) service. Also. Arab 
Bank branches in France have 
started issuing Visa Cane 
Blue. 

4. We licensed advanced 

software from Microsoft which 
enables all branches to use 
electronic mail, financial analy¬ 
sis and word processing 
through PCs, aiming at 
enhancing service 

performance. 

5. Implementation of new 
central software fEquation/3) 
to process banking transactions 
and providing new services. 
Arab Bank is amongst the first 
banks in tfte world to use this 
software from Kapiti - Midas. 

6. Connecting branches in S 
countries to SWIFT network 
for financial services. Various 
banking applications are con¬ 
nected to the SWIFT network 
in Jordan and other Arab coun¬ 
tries. All our branches all over 
the world are now connected to 




SWIFT network, which super¬ 
sedes telex in terms of speed, 
efficiency and security. 

7. Satellite communications 
were used to connect our 
branches in Palestine to the 
computer, in order to overcome 
ground communication diffi¬ 
culties. This solution is under 
review for implementation at 
other Arab countries where the 
Bank operates. 

S. A new system was devel¬ 
oped to handle credit facilities 
approvals electronically 

between the branches and the 
General Management which 
speeds up the decision making 
process, and improves accu¬ 
racy of information. 

9. We are connecting to the 
Internet as a means of advertis¬ 
ing for the services of the 
Bank, as a first stage. 

10. New branches and 
offices of the Bank in 
several countries have 
been equipped with 
the latest hardware 
and software systems 
to meet banking ser¬ 
vices requirements. 

11. Preparations for 
ihe automated clear¬ 
ing of cheques in Jor¬ 
dan and other .Arab 
countries have begun. 
Branches in Jordan 
are already equipped 
with automatic 
cheque readers for 
quick and efficient 
customer service at 
the counter. 

12. Implementation 


of the voice mail service in 
most branches in Jordan, which 
facilitates customers communi¬ 
cations to the officers and 
depanments of the branch, and 
leaves a recorded message 
when needed. 

13. Expansion of our elec¬ 
tronic imaging system to cover 
all our branches, a system 
which enables quick verifica¬ 
tions of customers' signatures, 
and keeping electronic copies 
of accounts statements, advice 
and financial records. 

Mr Shukairy said that the 
Information Systems Division 
at the Bank has reorganized 
itself since the beginning of 
1995, by adopting new man¬ 
agement methods and estab¬ 
lishing team concept, which 
service branches geographi¬ 
cally. He added that two meet¬ 
ings for the heads of 9 com¬ 
puter centres in the Arab 
world, and 12 computer centre 
in International branches were 
held in Amman, Mr Shukairy 
explained that the ISD staff 
represents 6% of the Bank’s 
staff, and ISD's expenses dur¬ 
ing 1995 constituted 10% of 
the Banks total operating 
expenses. 

At the end of the interview, 
Mr Shukairy said that ISD at 
Arab Bank is strongly sup¬ 
ported by the Bank's Chairman 
and the Deputy Chairman, who 
have a clear vision of the future 
requirements, which must be 
met successfully and effi¬ 
ciently. ■ 
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Israel’s war on Lebanon 


Largest assualt results in mass exodus to the north 


‘Frustration, pain and torture, ” she said bitterly at the thought of leaving behind her farm for the 
second time; the family also fled an Israeli invasion in 1982. “We are being tortured. ” 
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By John Daniszewski and Marjo¬ 
rie Miller 

LA Times- Washington Post 

News Service 


TYRE, LEBANON—Fear-stricken 
residents driven by the threat of Israeli 
bombings fled this city by the tens of 
thousands last Sunday, swelling Leba¬ 
non's refugee population to more than 
400,000 in the latest stage of an esca¬ 
lating Israeli campaign to force the 
Lebanese government to rein in Hez¬ 
bollah guerrillas. 

This normally bustling southern port 
city was turned into a desolate zone of 
abandoned buildings, closed shops and 
vacant streets after Israel issued an ex¬ 
traordinary overnight warning that the 
city of 250,000 had been added to the 
target list for attack jets and helicopters 
seen flying overhead. 

The exodus came as an array of ar¬ 
tillery, planes and helicopter gunships 
kept up Israel's pressure on Hezbollah 
guerrillas—who have been rocketing 
northern Israel—and the rest of Leba¬ 
non for a fourth day. The conflict ex¬ 
panded with the first attack on a gov¬ 
ernment power plant that was seen as 
symbolizing Lebanon's nascent efforts 
to rebuild after its long and devastating 
civil war. 

The strike was “just a hint of what 
we can do,” Israeli air force chief 
Herzl Bodinger said. 

All told, three civilians died and sev¬ 
en were wounded in Israeli raids and 
shelling last Sunday in Beirut, the Be- 
kaa Valley and southern Lebanon, se¬ 
curity sources said. Since last Thurs¬ 
day. at least 27 people have been killed 
and about SO injured by Israeli forces 
in Lebanon. Hezbollah'rocket attacks 
on northern Israel in the past week 
have killed one person and injured 
more than 40. 

Hezbollah's leader. Sheikh Hassan 
Nasrallah, pledged that his movement 
would respond to the campaign by 
turning Israel into a "fiery hell." He 
said 300 suicide bombers are on their 
way to southern Lebanon and that they 
will strike Israel abroad as well. Israeli 
military intelligence chief Moshe Yaa- 
km confirmed that Israel is bracing for 
possible Hezbollah suicide bombs, car 
bombs or even explosives sent into Is¬ 
rael by hang gliders. Jewish or Israeli 
targets abroad might also be hit with 


the aid of Iran, he wanted. 

In Tyre, most of the res¬ 
idents raced to abandon 
the city in cars, trucks, 
buses, ambulances, trac¬ 
tors. livestock wagons or 
anything else that moved 
immediately after hearing 
a midnight warning broad¬ 
cast by Israel's proxy 
South Lebanon Army. 

Israel had told residents 
of about 90 surrounding 
towns and villages that 
they risked shells and 
bombings if they re¬ 
mained. Including Tyre it¬ 
self. the area is home to 
500.000 people, and offi¬ 
cials estimate that up to 
400.000 people, about 
one-tenth of Lebanon's 
population, have fled the 
area. In their panicky 
northward trek that began 
well before dawn, vehicles 
jostled and honked in 
heavy traffic on Lebanon’s 
coastal highway to get 
north quickly. 

“Our house has been Lebanese 
demolished. We were al¬ 
ready hiding on the road 
last night when it happened.” said 
Manifi Ataway, a 65-year-old refugee 
from the village of Sawaneh. clutching 
her 2-year-old granddaughter tightly. 
Her extended family was piled into a 
battered, open-backed truck—five peo¬ 
ple in the front seat and about 15 stand¬ 
ing in the back— caught in a traffic 
jam north of Sidon. 

“Frustration, pain and torture.*’ she 
said bitterly at the thought of leaving 
behind her farm for the second time: 
the family also fled an Israeli invasion 
in 1982. “We are being tortured." 

“We are not happy to see people aban¬ 
doning the villages, but we had no 
choice.’ said Israeli Chief of Staff Ll 
G en. Amnon Lipkin-Shahak, briefing 
reporters on the day's operations. “The 
Lebanese regime will have to decide 
who is in control, whether Hezbollah is 
in control. The Lebanese in general 
will have to decide how they want to 
live." 

The mass exodus is reminiscent of 
the last major Israeli strike against 
Hezbollah, a week-long offensive in 
July 1993 that killed 130 Lebanese. 



By John Lancaster 

LA Times The Washington Post 
News Service 


continue to leave their homes in the south by the thousands 


wounded about 500 and uprooted half . 
a million people. 

Israeli Foreign Minister Ehud Barak, 
speaking on television last Sunday, 
said the military campaign is justified 
by Hezbollah's recurring attacks on Is¬ 
rael with crudely inaccurate but highly 
mobile Katyusha missiles. The Leba¬ 
nese government does not take pan in 
the attacks but considers iLsclf too 
weak to disarm the guerrillas, whose 
struggle to dislodge Israel from a self- 
declared “security zone" in southern 
Lebanon has broad popular support. 

In Israel, the military campaign, 
code-named “Operation Grapes of 
Wrath." is being regarded as a techni¬ 
cal and political success for the gov¬ 
ernment of Prime Minister Shimon 
Peres. 

"Nobody in Israel harbors illusions 
that the operations wijl bring about the 
liquidation of Hezbollah as a military 
organization " the Haareir. newspaper 
said. Rather, officials think that, by 
slowly putting an intolerable squeeze 
on Lebanon, they will force the gov¬ 
ernment and its Syrian sponsors to 


seek negotiations. In those talks. Israel 
will demand “an absolute end" to the 
firing of Katyushas by Hezbollah. 

The Israeli newspaper Davor Rishon 
said Israel is planning “escalation in 
stages" intended to cause mounting 
frustration. For this reason, the govern¬ 
ment is trying to minimize civilian cas¬ 
ualties in order not to create interna¬ 
tional pressure to call off the operation, 
it said. 

The UN Security Council convened 
last Monday to discuss Lebanon's pro¬ 
tests against Israeli attacks, but nothing 
has become of the talks. 

According to Israeli military ana¬ 
lysts. new high-technology radar detec¬ 
tion of Hc/bollah rocket launches has 
proven so successful in directing com¬ 
puterized countcr-fire that Hezbollah 
gunners have to set off their weapons 
by remote control to avoid casualties. 
But civilian casualties hv Israeli rock¬ 
ets have increase. Women, children 
and the old have inevitably betomc 


TYRE. LEBANON—Passenger cars and trucks 
crammed with men, women and children inched 
along the main coastal highway last Sunday to¬ 
ward Beirut, where a tide or refugees sought 
shelter in schools, mosques and qther public 
places as Israeli artillery pounded villages in 
southern Lebanon. 

Hezbollah retaliated for the strikes by firing 
45 Katyusha rockets into northern Israel, caus¬ 
ing damage but no injuries. The exodus made a 
virtual ghost town of this normally thriving port 
city, one of the largest in southern Lebanon, 
where shops and restaurants were shuttered and 
all was quiet except for the distant roar of Israeli 
reconnaissance aircraft etching white contrails 
in a brilliant blue sky. 

Israel launched its campaign against Lebanon 
in response to a series of rocket 

attacks on northern Israel by _ 

Shiite Muslim guerrillas from 
Hezbollah, or Party of God. that 
is fighting to dislodge Israel 
from the portion of southern 
Lebanon occupied by Israeli 
forces as a “security zone.” 

Hezbollah said it had acted in 

retaliation for what it said was 4 . . 

Israeli targeting of civilians in 

southern Lebanon. 

In its largest operation since 
an attack to root out Hezbollah 
guerrillas from southern Leba¬ 
non in 1993, Israeli artillery hit 
villages north of (he Israeli- 
occupied zone, while helicopter 
gunships carried out strikes on 
suspected Hezbollah buildings 
in the southern suburbs of Bei¬ 
rut. The city shook with the 
sound of explosions and antiair- i 

craft fire from Lebanese army JMImp 
butteries. A power station w:is 
knocked out on the outskirts of i 

Beirut. 

All told. 38 people have been 
killed and 160 injured since the J 

attacks began. J 

Among the dead were four J 

children who were riding in an 
ambulance that was rocketed by § 
an Israeli helicopter last Salur- L ; 
day. Most of the dead have been M 
civilians. *•' - 

After limiting its initial at- m 
tacks to precision strikes on m _ 


Hezbollah targets. Israel has made clear that it U 
defining its options more broadly in an effort to 
bring pressure on the Lebanese government and 
on Syria, which has 35,000 troops in Lebanon. 
Israeli officials contend that Syria and Lebanon 
are ultimately responsible for the rocket attacks 
because they allow Hezbollah to operate freely 
in southern Lebanon. 

Israel has taken steps to increase economic 
and psychological pressure on the Lebanese 
government, imposing a naval blockade on 
Tyre. Sidon and Beirut—through which the 
country gets most of its food— and triggering an 
exodus of up to 400,000 refugees, roughly one- 
tenth of the country'' s population. 

The targeting of the power plant, situated on a 
hilltop near the Lebanese Defense Ministry, can 
be understood in a similar light. Still recovering 
from the 17-year civil war that ended in 1991, 
the government recently succeeded in restoring 
the plant ■ 
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By Marjorie Miller 

LA Times-Washington Post 
News Sen-ice 
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JERUSALEM—Israel's repri¬ 
sal attacks on Hezbollah head¬ 
quarters in Beirut and through¬ 
out Lebanon have been 
intended as clinical surgical 
strikes but have done serious 
damage to buildings. 

But Israel never expected the 
military operation to end the 
decade-long war against Hez¬ 
bollah. a militia drawn from 
Lebanon's Shiite Muslims. 
That end. Israel believes, can 
come only through negotiations 
with Syria, the strong state in 
Lebanon and overseer of Hez¬ 
bollah. 

The Israeli fighter-bombers, 
helicopter gunships and heavy 
artillery arracks throughout 
Lebanon are instead meant to 
bury the old rules of engage¬ 
ment under which a war of at¬ 
trition has been waged for more 
chan a decade and to open the 
way for negotiations on new set 
of rules—if not peace. 

Until there is such an under¬ 
standing. however. Israelis liv¬ 
ing in the northern town of Kir- 
yat Sbcmona. Lebanese 
villagers and even Beirut resi¬ 
dents will be forced to run for 


Israel’s intended target: 

The old rules of engagement 
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.4 Lebanese woman with her young children, running to 
an underground shalter after Israeli rockets hit one of the 
suburbs in southern Beirut. 


cover. 

'The point is very' simple.” 
said Maj. Gen. Moshe Yan Ion. 
the Israeli army's intelligence 
chief. "Hezbollah doesn't fire, 
neither do we. They are firing, 
however, and so arc we. to the 
best of our capability and ac¬ 


cording to our own rules." 

In 1993. after a massive Is¬ 
raeli attack on southern Leba¬ 
nese villages in "Operation 
Accountability," as the Israelis 
called it. the two sides reached 
a US-brokcred understanding 
to protect Israeli and Lebanese 
civilians from the fighting. 
The jgreemem effectively re¬ 
stricted combat to Israeli- 
occupied «nu;hem Lebanon, 
its self-declared ’’security 
zone." although there have 
hecr. violations by both sides. 

Israel blames Hezbollah for 
breaking :hi- understanding 
with repeated rocket attacks on 
northern Israeli communities 
in recent months, me Iodine a 
barrage fired at Kiry.it Shemo- 
na last Tuesday tnji wounded 
36 people and damaged about 
200 houses 

Fed ur and under mounting 
domestic criticism for inac¬ 
tion. Prime Minister Shimon 
Peres orJcrcd Israel's first air 
altjeks on Beirut in 14 years— 
against j Hezbollah headquar¬ 
ters in the city's southern sub¬ 
urbs—and other strikes in the 
Bckaa Valley, this within 70** 
meter* of Syrian troops sta¬ 
tioned there. 

These raids, m turn, pro¬ 


voked further rocket 
attacks last Friday 
on northern Israel 
and then Israeli 
counter-attacks on 
Beirut and on Leba¬ 
nese villages. 

Israel warned the 
residents of more 
than 4ft Lebanese 
villages just north 
of the occupied 
zone that it was 
about to bomb, 
sending thousands 
of men. women jnd 
children fleeing 
north toward Beirut. 


The sudden flood | 
of refugees created j 
an immediate crisis : 
tor the Lebanese ' 
government, which 
last Thursday had fV f- 
_ _i / t 



• A 


tried to dismiss the |jf ^ i # 
conflict as a prob- ,r 

lem between Israel 
and Hczhollah. 

The bombing of 

Beirut also pro- . -- 

total, as Israel One of the main victims of the war of the rockets 
clearly intended, has been young children 

panic among ilie said Israel wanted to "clarify 

city s residents and revived | bulkih 

frightening memories of Leba¬ 
non's 15-vcar civil war. For- 


saul Israel wanted Ip “clarify 
m the I-chancsc government. 
that sovereignly above ail 
means responsibility.... They 


will have to find a 
solution, either dis¬ 
arm the Hezbollah 
of their weapons or 
find another way to 
silence them.” 

Although Leba¬ 
non is an indepen¬ 
dent country and 
has its own array. 
Prime Minister Ra¬ 
fik Hariri can do lit¬ 
tle more than be¬ 
seech Syria, his 
powerful neighbor, 
to resolve the situa¬ 
tion. To act against 
Hezbollah itself 
would risk renewed 
civil war. Hariri 
travelled to the Syri- ■ 
an capital of Da¬ 
mascus to discuss 
the situation with 
i Syrian President 
! Hafez Assad. 

Syria not only 
maintains about 
35.00ft troops in the 
country, but cffac- 
tivcly controls Leh- 
vekets jnon. It also manag¬ 
es the supply routes 
through which Hez¬ 
bollah receives money and 
weapons from Iran. Assad 
could crush Hezbollah with 



his own troops if Syria ever 
needed to. 

Syria's interest in Hezbol¬ 
lah. however, is as a bargain¬ 
ing chip for negotiations with 
Israel and. to a certain degree, 
in its relations with the United 
States. Syria w’ams the return 
of the occupied Golan Heights 
in exchange for ending its stale 
of war with Israel. But Israel 
wants a deal with Syria to 
bring about regional peace, es¬ 
pecially an end to (he fighting 
with Hezbollah in southern 
Lebanon. 

Assad's response to the in¬ 
creased fighting in Lebanon is 
not yet known. So far, he has 
maintained p discrete silence, 
although Syrian radio accused 
Peres of escalating the conflict 
to improve his image on secur¬ 
ity before the 29 May Israeli 
elections. 

He may want to wait until 
Israel is ready to return to ne¬ 
gotiations after the elections. 
But the Israeli attack last Fri¬ 
day on a Syrian anti-aircraft 
position outside Beirut, killing 
one Syrian soldier and wound¬ 
ing 1 ] others, may force As¬ 
sad's hand. ■ 
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By George S. Hishmeh 

USIA Staff Writer 


WASHINGTON—Describing Bahrain as 
an “indispensable partner" to the United 
States in (he Gulf, the second-highest 
ranking US representative at the United 
Nations maintained that the threat to the 
stability and security in this oil-rich region 
is not over. 

“It has been contained." Ambassador 
Edward W. Gnehm. Jr., said here S April. 
He saw the need for the United States to 
maintain “a strong presence and a strong 
partnership" with its allies in the region. 

"That powerful combination is an 
unquestionable match for any threat we 
are likely to face in the Gulf. ' Gnehm told 
the American-Bahraini Friendship 

Society. 

Gnehm. who was the first American 
ambassador to serve in Kuwait after the 
Gulf War. identified Iraq and Iran as the 
two "greatest threats” to American and 
Arab interests in the Gulf region. 

"Each seeks to be the dominating influ¬ 
ence in the Gulf and both try to intimidate 
and destabilize the other states.” he said, 
by building its military capability and 
acquiring weapons of mass destruction— 
"nuclear, biological and chcmicai weap¬ 
ons and the systems to deliver them." 

The ambassador explained that the 
Clinton Administration is working toward 
the creation of “a credible framework or 
deterrence” among the six members of the 


Bahrain seen ‘indispensable partner ’ of VS 

Gnehm says threat to Gulf region is not over 


Gulf Cooperation Council. 

This framework, he continued, is com¬ 
posed of three levels: each state will seek 
to strengthen its individual defensive 
capabilities: the GCC partners, in turn, 
will do likewise collectively: and at the 
same time “we are enhancing our Gull 
partners' ability to operate with American 
forces in case of need." 

The United States has concluded since 
the end of the Gulf War defense coopera¬ 
tion agreements or ' understandings'' with 
each of the Gulf states allowing US forces 
to operate alongside the Arab troops. 

“Our goal is to complement, not 
replace, the Gulf States' collective secur¬ 
ity efforts.” Gnehm stressed alter recalling 
the criticism that Bahrain endured about 
two decades ago for allowing the US 
Navy to continue to use the Bahraini facil¬ 
ities. a relationship that dates back to the 
1940s. 

'Time and events in the region.' 
Ambassador Gnehm said, have fully justi¬ 
fied Bahrain's decision.” In fact, he 
added, "the criticism of Bahrain has 
turned to imitation, the higher: form of 
flatters." 


Gnehm assured Ins audience ihai the 
US does not intend to station American 
troops permanent]} anywhere in the 
region. "Our objective is ;«> support r»ur 
friends, to deter threats, and 1** reduce the 
likelihood that we and our allies would 
have to resort again to wail.ire to repel 
aggression." 

He argued against "a more elaborate 
security structure” in the Gulf, saying this 
would not verve American interests. “Wc 
would run the risk of becoming a destabi¬ 
lizing force ;n the Gulf, even among I he 
local population in those countries we 
seek to defend." 

Underlining the import am/-: of the US 
mission in the region and she continued 
threat to stability and !ccurs;\. Gnclmi 
reminded his audience that the jst nil 
resources of this region make it vital nut 
onlv to our o»r. national interest, hul to 
the pros pen tv of the enure wurlil" 

Acknow ledging this new and "enlarged 
framework" between the Untied Slates 
and the GCC states in the w.ikc ul the 
Gulf War. Bahrain's Ambassador. Dr 
Muhammad \bdul Gluffar. argued in his 
remarks for an additional dimension lor 


the "partnership" to ensure "the continuity 
of peace and stability in the region." 

He said this partnership should be 
based on three factors peace and security, 
partnership in "sustainable'’ development, 
and in "cultural bridging " 

In the security aspect. Dr Abdul Ghjf- 

far said, .mention should be paid in “infer¬ 
nal as well as external instability." He 
saw this as helping “prevent disruptive 
internal elements nr externa! Forces Itonr 
try ing to discredit nur achievements." 

Referring to recent unrest in his coun¬ 
try, the Bahraini ambassador charged that 
unnamed "external forces took advantage 
of certain domestic elements and have 
tried to disrupt the internal security ol 
Bahrain with the aim ol doing [lie same in 
other GCC countries .n the first potential 
charts c.’’ 

He continued, "tnsiahilily in one coun¬ 
try allects the whole region, and il the 
GCC counirics become unstable, then 
international interest’: and stability will be 
Jlfccied.” 

Ambassador Abdul Ghaffar also advo¬ 
cated what he identified as "the concept 
nf vuMjinuhlc development" whereby eco¬ 


nomic development and stability in his 
country and the other GCC states will help 
bolster “economic vitality and political 

.strength” o| the Gulf" Mates’. 

He also called I or '‘strengthening the 
process of 'acculturation' so that' "wc 
understand and leant From each others' 
cultures' lei strengthen the relationship. 

Gnehm repeated the US position on 
Iraq and added that "an agreement with 
Iraq is within reach" if the Baghdad gov¬ 
ernment, in his winds, "would ximplv stop 
trying to change the text of 986.“ the UN 
forxMur-uil resolution now (he subject of 
talks with the Baghdad regime. 

He added that Iraq will have to accept 
the resolution's "very fair provisions" and 
said that only Saddam Hussein knows 
what he will do." 

In answer to a question, the obstacle to 
an agreement has been Iraq's position that 
it sees it as "an infringement on if. sove¬ 
reignty" fnr the UN In be in charge of p Ur . 
chasing and distributing the “humanitar¬ 
ian items” in. (*.r example, the Kurdish 
areas. 

Gnehm explained that the UN does not 
. intend to have \i hat essentially is a 


humanitarian resolution to be used by the 
Baghdad government to reassert political 
domination. “Political relations hetweert 
the Kurds and Baghdad." he added, “need 
to be negotiated and not imposed.” 

Arguing that this was "a specious Iraqi 
position.” Gnehm cited Iraq's acceptance 
of several UN conditions on the sale of 
Iraqi oil to pay the cost of food and medi¬ 
cal supplies. He said that the Iraqi regime 
now agrees that a committee of three 
petroleum experts will approve all oil 
&aics, and the payments will go into a UN 
account supervised by an executor. 
Another committee of procurement 
experts win buy the merchandise once ii 
certifies the amount reflected “a fair 
price" before payment is made. 

"If you ask me. those are far more 
intrusive than who hand out the food" 
Gnehm said. He added that he was aware 
(hat the person who distributes the food 
will have "a lot of control and influence" 
on the recipients. “And I think that i* 
indeed what their (Iraq's; focus is on.** 

Gnehm also said that there is no ques¬ 
tion in the US view that Sudan was 
involved in the assassination attempt on 
Egyptian President Mubarak. 

. “Therefore a (UN) resolution," he con¬ 
tinued. “ought to be one that imposes pun¬ 
ishment on Sudan for its behavior and 
failure to comply" with last January's UN . 
Security Council decision that the Kfctf- 
loum government mast hand over the ' 
alleged lerrorists.H 
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Libya, Iran spending millions on germ, 
chemical weapons, Pentagon says 

-At a press conference, Secretary of Defense William J. Perry depicted the report as 
comparable to Pentagon reports published by the Reagan administration that sowed 
public alarm about the threat of a Soviet military attack. 
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By R- Jeffrey Smith 

IA Time * Washington Post 
News Service 

WASHINGTON—Libya is 
spending several hundred mil¬ 
lion dollars a year to develop 
chemical and germ weapons, 
os well as the missiles to 
deliver diem. Iran is producing 
a growing volume of poison 
gnu while also trying to 
develop germ and nuclear 
weapons. Russia and China 
may each be holding onto 
illicit biological weapon 
factories. 

These are among the allega¬ 
tions in a glossy 63-page report 
released last Thursday by the 
US Defense Department, 
which for the first time 
declares the global spread of 
nuclear, chemical and biologi¬ 
cal arms as well as of ballistic 
missiles to be the preeminent 
threat to American security in 
the post-Cold War world. 

At a press conference. Sec¬ 
retary of Defense William J. 
Perry depicted the report as 
comparable to Pentagon 
reports published by the Rea¬ 
gan administration that sowed 
public alarm about the threat of 
a'Soviet military attack. “The 
proliferation of these horrific 
weapons poses a grave and 
urgent risk to the United States 
and our citizens, allies, and 
troops abroad," he said. 

. Although the report contains 


little information that has not 
already been disclosed in news 
accounts based on leaked intel¬ 
ligence data, it reiterates US 
concerns about past Chinese 
sales of “materials, equipment 
and technologies that could 
contribute to (nuclear, chemi¬ 
cal. and biological)... weap¬ 
ons and missile programs 
in countries of prolifera¬ 
tion concern." 

It also depicts Iran, 

North Korea, Iraq 
and Libya as posing 
a particular prolifera¬ 
tion threat. Iran is 
alleged not only to be 
accelerating its devel¬ 
opment of germ 
weapons but also to 
have supplied Libya with poi¬ 
son gas that was dropped 
onto military troops 
from neighboring Chad ■?& 
in 1987. The Pentagon 
said Libya got the gas /j 
from Iran in exchange 
for some naval mines. 

The report further/ ‘y C_ 
alleges that the Chosen; ' \ -7 
Soren, a Korean group 
based in Japan, has 
helped North Korea 
acquire technology 
and materials for 
ballistic missiles 
and nuclear, bio¬ 
logical, or chemi¬ 
cal weaponry. An 


fied said that a network of front 
companies owned by the group 
has exported specialty steel, for. 
example, that North Korea used 
to build missile bodies. 

The 
■ repon 



did not mention some politi¬ 
cally sensitive proliferation 
issues, even though they were 
previously disclosed. It does 
not refer to chemical or germ 
weapons stockpiles that US 
intelligence officials have said 
are held by Israel, Taiwan and 
Syria, nor does it mention the 
role Lhat Thai workers and 
German firms have played 
over the past three years in the 
construction of a new Libyan 
chemical weapons factory at 
Tarhuna. 

But several officials said that 
publicly advertising the danger 
of weapons proliferation— 
even in highly general 
terms—has political as 
well as military signifi¬ 
cance for the Clinton 
administration. As one official 
explained, it helps justify pay¬ 
ing “a quarter of a trillion (dol¬ 
lars a yean" for the nation’s 
defense, while also supporting 
the Pentagon's contention that 
it has reoriented its focus to 
respond to more pressing mili¬ 
tary threats than a Russian 
attack. 

A substantial section of the 
report is devoted to describing 
new "counter-proliferation" 
programs ai the • Defense 
. Department, which have 
helped produce a light¬ 
weight suit that can pro¬ 


tect troops against poison 
official who asked Libya’s Strongman, Col. MUAMMflR EL-QADDAFl gases or germs. A new' 
not to be identi- 9 »»?s », cMranno kiinwnwM:,»»»,we. ib;, system for defending 


against attack by tactical bal¬ 
listic missiles is scheduled for 
deployment in 1999 and a new 
device for detecting chemical 
and germ weapon attacks 
should be fielded soon, the 
report states. 

Officials said the section 
was devised to respond to crit¬ 
icism from Republican law¬ 
makers that the administration 
has mishandled North Korea’s 
nuclear program and other 
proliferation problems. A new 
book by Haley Barbour, the 
chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, repeats 
these criticisms, for example, 
and depicts the development 
of new measures to counter 
the spread of such advanced 
weapons as the number one 
"modernizing priority" for a 
defense secretary under a 
Republican president. 

Although the Pentagon is 
presently spending SI65 mil¬ 
lion for counter-proliferation, 
that is less than half the 
amount that former deputy 
secretary of defense John M. 
Deuich said was needed in 
1994. A report last month by 
the General Accounting Office 
also look the administration to 
task for failing to address 
"serious weaknesses" in the 
preparedness of US troops to 
protect against chemical or 
biological warfare. ■ 


UN, Iraqi negotiators 
move closer to an 
Oil-for-Food Accord 


By John M. Goshko 

LA Times-The Washington Post 
News Service 

UNITED NATIONS—UN and 
Iraqi negotiators have tentative¬ 
ly agreed on a formula for over¬ 
coming the principal obstacle 
blocking an accord on an oil- 
for-food deal 10 ease the impact 
of international sanctions on 
Iraq's hard-pressed people, UN 
officials sources said Friday. 

The sources, who declined to 
be identified, said a firm agree¬ 
ment could be achieved soon to 
deal with the controversial 
question of how food and other 
humanitarian supplies would be 
delivered to the Kurds in north¬ 
ern Iraq. Although there is a 
positive response, Iraq’s chief 
negotiator. Ambassador Abul 
Amir Al Anbari stressed at the 
end of ihe talks on April 10 that 
"there is no agreement until we 
agree on everything". 

The talks are on how to im¬ 
plement Security Council reso¬ 
lution 986 which would allow 
Iraq to sell up to S 1,000 million 
of oil every 90 days under UN 
supervision in order to buy hu¬ 
manitarian supplies for Iraqi ■ci¬ 
vilians while the Gulf War 
sanctions remain in place. 

Following Iraq's defeat in 
the J 99J Persian Gulf War. 
President Saadam Hussein un¬ 
leashed an all-out military cam¬ 
paign to prevent the Kurdish re¬ 
gion from seceding, and ihe 
area since has been cut off from 
the rest ot the country under 


UN protection. 

Even if the evolving formu¬ 
la for Kurdish relief becomes 
firm, the sources cautioned, 
considerable negotiating still 
would be required 10 work out 
all necessary technical details 
for an agreement permitting a 
partial lifting of the UN em¬ 
bargo imposed on Iraq in 
1990. If such an agreement is 
achieved, it would have to be 
approved by Saddam's gov¬ 
ernment and by the 15-nution 
Security Council. 

After six years of sanctions, 
Iraq increasingly is suffering 
severe shortages of food, med¬ 
icine and other necessities. To 
alleviate the suffering of the 
masses, the Security Council 
has offered to permit Iraq to 
sell $2 billion worth of its 
oil— about 700,000 barrels a 
day—over six months, provid¬ 
ed the funds are monitored 
closely by the United Nations 
to ensure that they are used 
solely for humanitarian pur¬ 
poses. 

The council has stipulated 
lhat S130 million to $150 mil¬ 
lion out of each $1 billion in 
sales must go to relief of the 
Kurds in the north. At present, 
international relief supplies 
for the Kurds arc shipped 
through neighboring Turkey. 

Baghdad contends that con¬ 
tinuing that system under an 
oil-for-food accord would in¬ 
fringe Iraqi sovereignity. Ac¬ 
cordingly. it entered the nego¬ 
tiations insisting that future 


humanitarian aid to the Kurds 
should be controlled by Bagh¬ 
dad and shipped through Iraqi 
territory. However, the United 
States has signalled lhat it 
probably would veto any 
agreement that does not pro¬ 
vide for UN control over aid to 
the Kurds. 

The compromise, as de¬ 
scribed by the sources, would 
provide for food and other sup¬ 
plies purchased with receipts 
from oil sales to be brought 
into Iraq through its southern 
pons. When the supplies enter, 
the Iraqi government would be 
given a certificate stating it is 
the legal owner. 

But the Iraqis would not get 
physical control of the sup¬ 
plies, whose transportation and 
distribution to the Kurds would 
be handled by the World Food 
Program, a Rome-based UN 
agency. The idea, the sources 
said, is to give the Iraqis a 
face-saving way around the 
sovereignty issue, while ensur¬ 
ing that actual distribution re¬ 
mains under UN control. 

However, a US official said 
lhat there has been no request 
from Iraq for a US visa for any 
high-ranking Iraqi official such 
as Deputy Prime Minister Ta- 
riq Aziz to visit New York. 
Such a request could signal 
that the two sides are close to 
an agreement. ■ 


War crimes experts endure 

dig of death 


By Daniel Williams 

LA Time- Washington Post 
News Service 

TUZLA, Bosnia-Herzegovina 
—To the casual observer, the 
scene looks something like an 
archaeological dig, except for 
the sniffer. A team of investi¬ 
gators with small shovels and 
plastic bags gather bones, 
clothing and other debris from 
a roped-off field. They pains¬ 
takingly tag the items and 
place them in plastic bags. 

But these are not the arti¬ 
facts of an ancient civilization. 
They are the remains, investi¬ 
gators contend, of Bosnian 
Muslims killed by Serb sol¬ 
diers after the Muslims fled 
.the small town of Srebrenica, 
in eastern Bosnia, when it fell 
fo the Serbs last July, five 
months before the end of the 
war. 

One investigator pierces 
mushy ground with a slick 
five feet long, pulls it up and 
sniffs the end. He is trying to 
detea the aroma of rotten 
corpses, a sign of death below 
the surface. This is the archae¬ 
ology of war crimes. 

Bosnian Muslim witnesses 
say the Serbs, in a series of 
massacres, executed defense¬ 
less Muslims by the hundreds 
and buried them in mass 
graves at perhaps 30 sites 
north of Srebrenica. For more 
than a week, investigators 
have been gathering evidence 
that could validate that testi¬ 
mony. War crimes cases are 


being pursued by the War 
Crimes Tribunal for the For¬ 
mer Yugoslavia, headquar¬ 
tered at The Hague, and oper¬ 
ating under the authority of the 
United Nations. 

The Hague court has 
indicted 57 suspects, 46 Serbs, 
eight Croats and three Mus¬ 
lims, for a variety of alleged 
crimes in a war in which civil¬ 
ians were the prime targets. 
While the findings at the sites 
near Srebrenica may be used 
to prosecute those who orga¬ 
nized the massacres, they may 
also buttress cases against the 
Bosnian Serbs' military com¬ 
mander, Ratko Mladic, and 
their political leader. Radovan 
Karadzic, each of whom has 
been indicted. 

Evidence has been gathered 
near Srebrenica under difficult 
circumstances. The war crimes 
trials that followed World War 
II brought many Nazi leaders 
to justice. But unlike that war, 
the war in Bosnia ended with¬ 
out the total defeat of any of 
the perpetrators. 

One potentially powerful 
enforcer, the NATO-led peace¬ 
keeping force, refuses to get 
involved. The Americans in 
particular are unwilling to pur¬ 
sue any suspects. US com¬ 
manders in Bosnia say they 
fear losing an aura of neutral¬ 
ity needed to keep the warring 
sides apart. 

In the Srebrenica area, the 
US Army provides shelter for 
the investigators at Camp Lisa, 
near Vlasenica. The army also 
provides security when the 


team is at 
work at the 
suspected 
mass grave 
sites. The 
US troops, 
however, do 
not safe¬ 
guard the 
sites at night, 
and there are 
indications 
that some of 
the graves 
have been 
tampered 
with and that 
evidence 
may have 
been 
removed. 

The inves¬ 
tigation near 
Srebrenica 
goes on 
nonetheless. 

At one site, 
the probers 
set aside 
what 

appeared to 
be blind¬ 
folds, evi¬ 
dence that 
would cor¬ 
respond 

with survivors' testimony that 
victims were masked before 
execution. Clothing and a rib 
cagp were placed in bags. One 
investigator spoke quietly into 
a tape recorder. Another took 
photographs. 

The photographs, will serve 
as evidence and will also help 
ensure lhat future tampering 



Collective cemeteries of Bosnian Muslims 
have only recently been uncovered 


does not hamper prosecutions. 
The Boston-based Physicians 
for Human Rights supplied 
forensic expertise for the 
investigation. The group was 
formed in 1986 to aid in prob¬ 
ing cases in the Argentine 
“dirty war" against govern¬ 
ment opponents. Since then it 
has worked in Guatemala, El 


Salvador and Rwanda. “It is 
like a regular crime investiga¬ 
tion. except it is meant to be 
used to fix responsibility up 
the chain of command.” said 
Susanna Sirken. the group’s 
acting executive director. 

Like archaeologists, the 
investigators first map out the 
grave site. They scour above 
and below the surface for evi¬ 
dence: bullets, bullet scars on 
trees, skeletons. Bullet shells 
can be matched with weap¬ 
onry known to be used by sus¬ 
pected perpetrators. Bones can 
indicate the size, age and gen¬ 
der of the deceased and the 
manner in which they were 
killed. Later, fuller excava¬ 
tions will take place to recover 
more evidence and perhaps 
bodies. 

Anthropologists will piece 
together remains to determine 
how many people were buried 
and to prepare the way' for 
pathologists 10 perform autop¬ 
sies. They will also study the 
kinds of injuries inflicted. “In 
Rwanda, tor example, we 
found a lot of machete kill¬ 
ings,” said Sirken. 

Only later wiJJ efforts be 
made to identify the victims. 
In Rwanda, relatives were 
asked to view objects found 
on the site: clothing, rings, 
wallets, anything that might 
indicate who was slaughtered. 
DNA matching can also be 
used, but that is a long, pains¬ 
taking, costly process, Sirken 
said. ■ 


Striving for a free press ‘worth the fight’ 

Governments favor press controls 


By Charles W. Corey 

USIA Staff Writer 

WASHINGTON—Striving for 
a free press is "worth the fight” 
for any nation, says a well- 
known American media critic. 

. Appearing on a US Informa¬ 
tion Agency Worldnet “Dia¬ 
logue” program, American 
University communications 
Professor Lewis Wolfson said 
that in the fight for a free 
press, it is important for edi¬ 
tors, reporters, and a concerned 
public to clearly and defen¬ 
sively establish a position. 

“Don’t let government make 
a move on the press ” Wolfson 
said, “because they” will if 
given the chance. ‘They do it 
everywhere," he warned partic¬ 
ipants in Austria. Lithuania 
and Estonia. “You have to be 
careful to fight every inch of 
ihe way.” 

Some- “of you have coun¬ 
tries where you still have a 
central oligarchic government, 
and it is hard to break free" of 
that, “he said, while adding 
that “sometimes it feels like a 


very lonely fight...." 

A good and responsible free 
press is a benefit to citizens 
worldwide, he stressed, because 
it keeps governments honest 
and publics well informed about 
the activities of their elected 
officials. 

Asked how important it is for 
a newspaper to remain neutral 
in an election campaign. Wolf¬ 
son replied, “It is not only 
important, it is essential." 

In the United Slates, he 
explained, particular candidates 
will be endorsed on editorial 
p 3 ges. Still it is critical, he said, 
that news columns remain 
objective. And while “pure 
objectivity is impossible to 
reach" it should be striven for 
“because objectivity and bal¬ 
ance are essential to good 
journalism." 

Speaking to journalists in die 
audience, Wolfson cautioned 
that “Once people start reading 
your stories in the newspaper 
and say. Oh boy. I see a slam 
toward this party or toward this 
candidate in the news columns, 
then it changes their view of 


your newspaper. As you know, 
credibility is 2 journalist’s most 
precious characteristic.” 

Asked about the influence of 
electronic media in the United 
States —in elections for 
instance—Wolfson admitted 
that, “More people get their 
news from television in this 
country—perhaps 60 percent or 
even more. But” he quickly 
pointed out. “there is something 
more” happening than is readily 
apparent to radio and television 
audiences. 

"There is a process here." he 
said. “When... the anchors for 
the three major networks arrive 
at work every day. the first 
thing they do is read The Wash¬ 
ington Past, The New York 
Times and The Wall Street 
Journal and perhaps Other 
newspapers and news maga¬ 
zines. Most of the original 
reporting done in this country is 
done by newspapers. So it has 
really an enormous—if secon¬ 
dary influence—on what goes 
on in Lhe political process, in 
political reporting." 

Asked about coverage of a 


candidate’s personal life during 
an election campaign, Wolfson 
maintained that "We do need 
to know about the private lives 
of politicians, especially where 
it affects their public perfor¬ 
mance—and that is the stan¬ 
dard that is always used.” But 
he noted that such knowledge 
is “subject 10 all kinds of inter¬ 
pretation" and "there have been 
excesses in the process." 

Asked in view of the long 
campaign process, if US jour¬ 
nalists focus unduly on the pri¬ 
vate lives of presidential con¬ 
tenders, Wolfson said “When 
they are not busy, they are 
looking often for other things. 
Sometimes, they will rush to 
some story that is fleeting, that 
is not quite told completely, 
and then move on. Meanwhile, 
the story” may create'a lasting 
impression with the public. 

Commenting about imposing 
guidelines on the press, Wolf¬ 
son said. "1 am one who has 
been around Washington for a 
long time. boLh as a journalist 
anefas a teacher, and I get very 
nervous when people start talk¬ 


ing about limitations on the 
press and start talking about 
national security limiting the 
press. 

“How- often have we heard 
lhat argument?" he asked rhe¬ 
torically. “We heard it during 
the Vietnam War and during 
Watergate. We have heard it 
since, and quite often it has not 
proven out.” 

"I think the press rightfully 
goes after secrets in govern¬ 
ment lhat they think should be 
made public, but has also been 
discreet about holding back 
about things they feel should 
not be made public,” Wolfson 
said. 

Asked if any guidelines are 
needed for public radio or tele¬ 
vision during campaigns, Wolf¬ 
son emphatically said “No!" 

"Both are free to analyze as 
they might. They are also free 
to criticize a sitting president... 
There is that feeling—although 
politicians are not very happy 
about it—that public broadcast¬ 
ing is the peoples' broadcasting 
and is open to say what it 
might.” ■ 




By Waynee Bodkin 

France, has launched an intensive, cam¬ 
paign U* win huge arms contracts from 
Saudi Arabia, * seizing the initiative as 
.Britain’s relations with the Saudi royal 
family become increasingly strained. 

Jacques Chirac, the French presi¬ 
dent, is planning a visit to Saudi Arabia ‘ 
in the next few months amid British fears 
that lucrative arms deals wiB be lost be¬ 
cause of Saudi anger about the presence 
in London of a prominent dissident. 

The French were jubilant at the news 
of the warning from Dr Ghazi Al Gossai- 
bi, the Saudi ambassador to Britain, that 
•the contianed presence of Mohammed al 
Masari in London would harm commer¬ 
cial relations between the two coon tries. 

French diplomatic , sources are eonfL- 
dentibejp. wflJ no wheat off British conjpe-\ 
tition to' secure, various .mnU&nBioD 
pound arms sales in Saudi Arabia. 

"It is unfortunate that Britain has yet 
another problem on top of mad cow dis- * 
ease,” «dd one-French foreign office offi¬ 
cial. "This is about trade; and business is 
business. We are all chasing the post- 
Gulf war dividend and the stakes are 
high. France is competitive and we are • 
keen to sell our roateriaL” 

, Charles MUlon, the French, foreign 
minister, returned from a private two- 
day visit to Riyadh, where he had lengthy. 
talks with the heir to the throne. Prince 
Abduliab. 

Hie two discussed a proposed mufti- 
mittion pound tank contract and other de¬ 
fence related matters. 

Announcements are due to be made re¬ 
garding a series of joint projects between 
France and Saudi Arabia as both coun¬ 


tries now seem keen tofrirge closer links: v 
■ The- British government, meanwhile, ‘ 
was stepping up efforts to find a country • 
wilting to take Al Masari, who has been • 
outspoken’abput the royal famiiyin Saudi 
■ Arabia: ‘ -V ;• ' * •. ' : _ V: .; . . - - 

Plans to dephrfAl Masari tothe Carib- ' = 
bean i^a^.^^immcaVctdlajpsetLafter- '• 
, r Jhe High'-Ctaa? . ruled it was .not- a safe 
' haven. , '. i 

The dramatic improvement in French- - 
*. Saudi retotions' irill toon be .highlighted 
by Chirac^ who is expected- to* visit Saudi - 
ArabhL Ibe. tpp -ctmld.be' timed to coin-, ‘ • 

'-. .dde with' an: announcement of’ new de- . 
fence, contracts between : ‘fl*e two:coun¬ 
tries. [French foreign ministry sources' 
say final details of .the trip are being dis- * • 

/ v, :V. 


latic and c bmmer- /f 
*“ piannetTbjgft- 


Thefhirry 
rial actmty alsb ' 

. level talks, between Sdudi arid French'mil¬ 
itary chiefs due-to-stori. shortiyin Paris..-, 
There, are further, plans to set up.-closer -, 
military ties; which would rfg njal signifi¬ 
cant arms purchases from the French. 

Saudi military, chiefs are about to order; - 
150 tanks worth uri to $3'iMlUpn. Official-' 
ly, they are looking at-the British Chal¬ 
lenger, the American Abrams M1A2 and 
the French LacJerc, now considered the 
favorite. 

- The Saadis bought.450 Abrams tanks,, 
three years ago arid stay well be* tempted-. . 
to try others to try other makes to. help . 
build any partnerships. The Saadi army - 
has said it wishes, to* carry out supplemen¬ 
tary tests on the Lederc tank before ism- - 
firming any order. 
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Princess Basma, 
appointed as Goodwill 
Ambassador 


• HRH Princess Basma was 
officially appointed as an 
Ambassador rf Goodwill to the 
United Nations Development 
Fund for Women. The princess 
said she was deeply honored by 
the appointment. “I will always 
look at my responsibility 
genuinely and I promise this will 
he regarded by me as a 
commitment to genuinely serve 
women in this region and 
worldwide," she told a special 
ceremony organized by UNIFEM 
in Amman. 
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The Right to Hope 

ritual and common man 


By Harry Pollens 

Special to The Star 


A n international travelling exhibition 
entitled “the Right to Hope" which 
started in South Africa in 1995 is cur¬ 
rently on display at the National Art Gallery as 
pan of its worldwide tour program. This unpar¬ 
alleled mega-exhibit has successfully brought 
together renowned artists with varied percep¬ 
tions and artistic experiences from 42 countries: 
they arc mostly front the Third World. 

The exhibition is the most conceptual, com¬ 
plete and universally appealing the Kingdom has 
yet seen. 

The an works have raised much praise from 





wm s 





the artistic community. The artists have forged 
together to bring about a better world. The 
works arc not only intriguing and laudable, but 
they ore soothing, and awurins in a constantly 
degenerating world. 

Some of the most distinctive features of the 
exhibit are the centrality of the collective expe¬ 
rience and the spiritual strength which i c . the 
driving force. The artists solidarity and sympa¬ 
thy for man. as depicted in their works, offered a 
celebration of hope Each one of these artists is 
an accomplished one with a pervasive value that 
went beyond his or her own society, community 
or even nation. Besides their originality, one 
might as well call them integral.onist* who in 
their capacity have also transcended their ethnic 
and religious affiliations 
-for universal causes. 

• Works on display con- 

r lgpfjlte} 1 sist of paintings, carvings. 

sculpture and installations 
PUmWo which represent the differ- 

_~CEtLjl~ cncc * n and 

Mgg» ongin of Jri forms world- 

mm ff|f§lj exquisiteness, its aesthetic 

' satisfaction complements 

■ ent cultural, historical and 

agfe g g : created by some arc pnig- 

™i _J The" presiden! of the 

i Royal Society of Fine 
Arts. Princess Wjjdan 
_commented that, “this Is 


not an exhibition of art for art's sake; it is an i 
exhibition where every work comes with a | 
conviction which the artist tries to convey ! 
through what he or she deems most 
appropriate." 

"VVc live in a world with too many con- ! 
flicts and much injustice, therefore not eve- I 
ryonc can remain indifferent and unin- | 
volved." she added. i 

The Right to Hope is an international cul¬ 
tural and educational project which is pan of j 
the United Nations' 50th anniversary com- j 
memoration. The project is divided into I 
three pans which include a Global television { 
series, this travelling exhibition and related 
publications that show an as means of com¬ 
munication and education. 

In the anists* search for a solution, and in 
their expression of hope for a better world, 
there are references to wars, injustice, colo¬ 
nialism. racism, inequality, occupation, dis¬ 
placement and refugees, hunger and starva¬ 
tion and environmental degradation. ■ 

The artists well understood the negative 
effects of these factors, the dilemma, resent- 
meni and laicnt frustrations which they srajft ! 
have posed in the human world. ||s||| 

in the context of rapidly changing interna- xgi$i 
tional trends and shifting opinions. Hie cam- 
paign for social reorientation and restoration p&ggjg 
of human unalienable rights has broadened. | 

But today, many people still live under 
severe restraint, threat of violence and are 
denied (heir basic rights that others take for 
granted. 

In this moralistic appealing exhibit, these art¬ 
ists are seeking ways to harness and use an as a 
medium to encourage governments, societies, 
organizations to seek equality, justice, to pro¬ 
mote global peace and encourage solidarity and 
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brotherhood as human hopes and destiny seem 
inextricably tied together. 

South Africa vv.io cypcckdly chosen to host 
the opening of the exhibit, as it is one ol the 
countries that best represents the hopes and dif¬ 
ficulties addressed by the project. ® 
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An Imaginary Life 

between human activity 
the extraordinary 


ASG Alumni-student 
Summer-collection 


An Imaginary Life. Ovid in 
Exile, by David Malouf, 
translated by Saadi Yosef, 
Amman. Dar Ai Meda. 


THiS NOVEL was written by 
one of the most famous con¬ 
temporary Australian writers. 
David Malouf. 

The Roman poet Ovid, in 
exile, tells the story of his 
encounter with a wild boy. 
brought up among wolves in 
the snow. At first the poet 
assumes the role of the protec¬ 
tor to the boy: gradually how¬ 
ever. the roles of protector and 
protected are reversed ;y» the 
txvo form curious and touch¬ 
ing alliance. 

Tr.i' is an astonishingly 
be.iufiriif book The prose i* 
ur.f.Hhrgi} elegant .ind pre¬ 
cise. carrying with r> at times 
great vvc'gh: and wisdom, at 
times casual or sensitive 

observation, but always with 
mar; clou» policy and grace., 
it is a novel of exile and a 
retun tv; ihc '.cry edge of 
me mory 

The novel was highly 

aeciji tried by the international 
press. Amongst them was 
Kuftha Pullin' from The AVu 
lorf. Tir.vv wh»» wrote; 

“David Malouf ha>» pro¬ 
duced .1 work of unu-ual 
intelligence..." 

Tile British Bonk News 

wrote of Malouf; "He has 
created that rare thing, a novel 
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and !;as wor manv 


enecs. "Net :hbv'> :r. Tiv5.es" 


was awarded ihc Grace 
Lcven Prize for Poetry as 
well as the Australian Liter¬ 
ature Society's Gold 
Medal. His most recent 
novel Tlic Great World 
won the Miles Franklin 
Award, the Adelaide Festi¬ 
val Award for Literature 
(fiction), and two Interna¬ 
tiona! awards; The l l H)l 
Commonwealth Prize for 
fiction dnd the Femina 
Etrangcr in France fm best 
foreign novel. 

T);is boi«k is likely to 
iir.d i he acceptance and 
appreciation u aimed by 
such great classics as 
.Iuhran Khalil .Juhran's 
The Pn’ph. r. ami Her¬ 
mann Hess’ SwUiurut. 
a inch deal with humans 
and the” Jecpvd concerns 

of belonging. spirituality, 
research for the absolute, 
lor external harmony. peace 
and knowledge 
Saadi YousvT. nn eminent 
Iraq; poet. ha- talcn the inili.i- 
*i c lo translate this honk The 
■.rei;-la’iori is a perfect pros.cn- 
iat:cn of the hook in Arabic. 

E*scntuily A:: /tnnrman.- 
Life is a mediation on the dia¬ 
lectic bci.'.ccn ihc human and 
the nonhunvn 

David Malouf will prob¬ 
ably be coming lu Jordan on 
an irviiation by the Australian 
Embassy in May. («» meet with 
Jordanian Intel leeiualf. and 
journalist-. ■ 


U nder the patronage of HRH Princess Alia AI Faisal, the 
Ahliyvah School for Girls (ASG; Alumni is holding an 
summer collection fashion show at the Jordan 

InterContinental Hotel, on Monday. 22 April at 5:00 p.m. 

Fashions will be provided by Elena’s Boutique in Jahai al 
Wcibdch- This year's summer collections will be donned by the 
alumni and by the students of the ASG. The fashion show is 
open to the public, and tickets are available through the ASG 
from Leen ut Nitnri it»5(S4I‘ri arid through Elena’s Boutique 
»635311». Refreshments will he served. 

Mrs Hanan MusharbusU jud Mrs Sarnia Salfiti are among 
the board members from the ASG who will be present at the 
fashion show All proceeds will gn tn the ASG Alumni Schol¬ 
arship Fund, which benefits those .redouts who are in financial 
need. ■ 

AH 


Tots ’ corner! 




• The • proud 
parents of AVzjt/ 
Passant celebrate 
their son m s first 
three months of 
life. 



' s-i 


Touch of Blu by Anna Molinari at Quweider 

T he touch of Blu. an Italian per- mg the masterly balance 
fume can now be found in die obtained 


Restaurant Oj&rqtors / Investors 


T he touch of Blu. an Italian per¬ 
fume can now be found in die 
Quw eider Trading Est. 

Recently introduced in the Jordanian 
market. Biu. created by Anna 
Molinari. is designed to make 
every woman blush 
Under the Blu marine t 


label and marketed by the v£s[ 


mg the masterly balance 
obtained 

This is possible because 
Rij is the ideal svn'hevis 
of rhe Bluirantte woman: 
r era;r,:rii;v. uncon*. endort- 
aiily .inJ .-ensualitv. 

The fratirancj. 


Schiapparelli 
company. Blu 
shades of giurr 
the fracran: 
created by one 
most perfumers 
the world, every 
woman will rec¬ 
ognize her signi- 
ture note. 

This is. 
because Blu 

adapts itself to 
every skin with • 
delicacy, 
enhandng its 
particular quali¬ 
ties while respect 



sober and 

ly •.Vnt- 

the re»ui: 

e n osi 

1 tcchnitli;-- 
olfjcinre 
rch Deep 
ithm ihe 
Blu Blumorne i> a 

refined mix of raw 
maicnaN obtained 
with rheexciusi'c ‘hv- 
mg Hov er sy-jenj-. 

'.'CddiGSJw !i"<u! viip' 

hires the mcieeiiles 
that saturate the aw 
surrounding the 
•-or;'■ l.i ol ,! i.i-v. cr 
full bloom, j.nd repro¬ 



duce its .scent '.vHit unfailing fidelity. 

A press conference wax held at the 
Inter.Continental Hold to launch the 
product. Flown especially was. the 
Export Director of Schtapparclii Pikcn/. 
Silvia Celia, the commercial attache of 
•he Italian Em h .ts>y in Amman, and Ali 
nnJ Zeya-J Ouwtdcr ot the Quwcidcr 
Trading Est ■ 


Swcifiveh Company as investors and operators 
of the Turino Hotel has restructured its business 
in an attempt to lower the risk of fluctuation in 
the revenues of its Food and Beverage outlets 
The highest standards of food and beverage - 
production and service, shall be maintained 
under the new restructuring arrangement. 

Therefore, the SwciJiyeh Company as operators 
of Turino Hotel, wish to employ a contractor for 
Turino Club Rcstauinnt based on various options 
to be offered by the Contractor. The menu would 
preferably be maintained or could be adjusted by 
the contracting party to include Oriental. Arabic. 
American or other specialty cuisine that the 
lessee mighl be experienced with The 
Mediterranean cuisine line should be maintained 
Option details are invited from serious 
Operators/Investors that would be in keeping 
with the highest standards of gastronomy 


Please contact The Office Manager for an 
appointment on 863944 extn 31 or please fax your 
offer to 863051, attention of Ms Moody Sinclair. 
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THE FAR SIDE 

Bv GARY LARSON 








Tomorrow, they would be mortal enemies. But dn the 
eve of the great hunt, feelings were put aside 
for the traditional Mammoth Dance. 
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Inside tours of Acme Fake Vomit Inc. 
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*Sad guy cornin' in, Amie!,.. Minor keyf 


Exhibitions 


at 5:30 pm. 


■ An exhibition entitled 

/Jf'HWiy Jn Yafo by F.ile.»tin- 
:at* ait:si Nasser Snui 7 -,i ,-jj 

Marat al Funun. cuntinuinn 

lili V Mav. 


■ L‘n indicn dans la vilJe. at 
The French Cultural Cen¬ 
ter. Monday 22 April at 8 
pm 


?£****» 


^ . 

Th «?‘ S[2 




■ An exhibition c:tli:ic«i Tin 
Rtiihl So Hope. Onr World 
*trf‘ ;:t the Jordan National 
Gallery of Fine An, cantin' 
uing til] 1 May 


H Tout le nK»rde n'a pas la 
chance d'avoir dcs parents 
communisics. a! The French 
Cultural Center, Monday 
22 April ai M; pm 


Films 

■ “Picasso. PUT.Darat 
al Funun, Thursday IS April 


• AH the Presidents’ Men. 
at the American Center, 
Thursday JJj April at 5:C® 
pm 
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fitments see the odds in their favor 

lirting with 
„adv Luck’ for 






public funds 

Uli *■ ’ 

Getting people to gamble their money into 
"] the public coffers is a lot less painful than 
| taxing it from them. Hence the worldwide 
| proliferation of state-run lotteries—which 
critics say are a bad bet for the future 


I orge F. D. Palmer 

om POOR.HOUSE to penthouse, 
’hat’s the dream of millions of 
amblers who troop into lottery 
eket outlets for their fix each 
eek. Nirvana beckons. And what a 
firvana. This week, for example, 
iy holder of the winning ticket in 
tnia's SuperLotto wiQ pocket rich- 
on d the wildest dreams of avarice: 

I million to be precise. Before tax 
rse. 

~ Picking numbers at random or scrap- 
" ng latex off$2 scratch cards may be a far 
__ ryfrom the sport ofkfogs, But lotteries 
1 >ffer the man-in-the-street in 37 US 
nates (plus the Virgin Islands and the 
—I Northern Marianas) a bit ofharmless ex- 
■■ jtemenL And, some would argue, all in 
d i good cause. State lotteries in the US 
; q! 995 brought in over $32 billion and 
nade,a profit of over $11 billion that 
c vent to supplement what state govern- 
r merits are otherwise able to budget for 
v puffic education. 

idthe case of California, advisers told 
legislators in the mid-1980s reporting 
| thatastate lottery would be a ~prom 
$ iriniess way ofhelping finance - rj|nT| 

1 the state’s hard-pressed public U|q fl 
J Schools, colleges and universi- 
1 ties. The Lottery Act, under which the 
3 state lottery was launched in October 
j 1985* requires 50 percent of receipts to 
i be returned as prizes and 34 percent to 
I goto fund education. There’s a ceiling 
on expenses of 16 percent. It was esti¬ 
mated the lottery would yield a surplus 
of some $500 million of which 80 per- 
Vnt would gp to schools from kinder¬ 
garten to 12lh grade, 13 percent to com¬ 
munity colleges, 5 percent to California 
State University and 2 percent to the 
University of California. 

That $500 million estimate wildly 
underestimated the appetite of Cali¬ 
fornians for a modest flirt with Lady 
Luck at $1 a ticket for the chance to 
pick the right six numbers in the Su¬ 
perLotto (or a bit more for the down¬ 
market scratch cards). In its first year 
the lottery pulled in $1.8 billion to 
yield $693 million for education or 
5129 per student per year. 

Sales have since trended upward 
2 nd estimates, for 1994-95 are total sales 
hf$2.1 billion, with $786 million going 
to bolster public education. That rep¬ 
resents approximately 2 percent of the 
local, state and federal revenues re¬ 
ceived by the state's public education 
Rector or $116 for each of California’s 
y-7.million, full-time students. 

: On the other side of the continent 
Floridians are even more hooked on a 
modest gamble. Whereas 31.74 million 
Californians spent an average of $68.24 
°n the lottery’s six “games” in 1994-95, 

: Florida’s 33.7 million inhabitants forked 



harnessing games of chance for desirable 
social ends sheds a patina of respectabil¬ 
ity over the powerful magnet their huge 
prizes present to a gullible, and often 
cash-strapped, public. But seldom do 
lotteries—or the people who rim them— 
escape public controversy. 

In Britain, for example, the recently 
launched national lottery has sudden¬ 
ly become an election weapon in the 
hands of the Labour Party. Critics of 
Camelot Group PLC, the five-member 
for-profit Anglo-American consortium G© 
awarded the franchise by the Conserv- 
a rive Party government, are labeling it 
“Scamalot-” | 

At the heart of the controversy are 
allegations ofbribery, huge salaries and 
schmoozing with regulators. Four UK 1 

companies are members of the Camelot M 

consortium—beverage-giant Cadbury 
Schweppes, bank note-printer De La 
Rue, computer-maker ICL, and Racal By L 
Electronics—plus- one US company, j/mm 
Rhode Island-based GTech, which op- ■ 

erates 74 lotteries for governments I 

around the world. ■ 

-UK.entrepreneur and chair- | 

njunm man ofVirgLn Atlantic Airways ■ 

IMLLLu Richard Branson alleged on N 
Panorama, a BBC-TV maga- pent 
zine program, on December 11,1995 blinj 
that Guy B. Snowden, co-chairman of esca 
GTech and a Camelot director, offered or a 
him an “inducement” in September thres 
1993 to pufl his group out of the bidding sea c 
forthe national lottery license. Since this Briti 
allegation, if it proves to be true, would pent 
bring into question the fairness of the T 
whole * idding process, the Office of the your 
National Lottery has set up an indepen- shop 
dent inquiry. you 1 

However controversy doesn’t end at Cl 
there. Critics have also targeted the fowl 
$682,785 pay drawn by CameloPs Stah 
CEO; the consortium’s half-year 1995’s ball 1 
profit of$57 million on revenues of$3.9 weel 
billion; and the $14.6 million in divi- more 
dends paid to the five shareholders, our r 
They point out that the consortium had B 

forecast that it would be four years before er or 
it would show a cash return on its in- fer a 
vestment! Meanwhile, although GTech eves- 
itsdfhas not been charged with wrong- fo th 
doing, federal prosecutors have charged verti 
its former national sales manager with pool 
taking kickbacks fo New Jersey. cask 

Britain’s national lottery is required fee aj 
to return 50 percent of receipts fo prizes, for 4 
pay a 12 percent duty to the govern- dole 
ment, and pay 5 percent 
totickctdistributors.lt i 

allocates 28 percent to . ‘ : r ' 

“good causes.”Inits first : - 

year it has already paid . State-managed 
out £1 billion($l.5 fail- • *fc*c*' 1950, bt 
lion) to borne 5,000 ap- : ; /fature for *The 
proved “good causes'” in '«* fa Mbs novel: 
the arts, sports and char- , ft* logical oxtrn 
ities for which the gov- • irof usedto dh 
eminent could not find tioadSonS eras 



Good causes and great wealth are uneasy bedfellows 

New National Lottery buys 
British moral confusion 


By David Sinclair 

T he British are past masters in 
the art of creating moral confusion. 
That is what underpinned our Em¬ 
pire for so long, and it is one of the 
things that makes it so hard for for¬ 
eigners to understand us. 
Nowhere is our moral maze so im¬ 
penetrable as in the matter of gam¬ 
bling. Is it raerelv a harmless 
escape into dreams or wealth from 
or a fundamental evil that 
threatens to engulf society in a LUH 
sea of corruption? Well, as we 
British are fond of saying, it all de¬ 
pends... 

Take a £5 note (US$7.50) out of 
your pocket, enter a seedy betting 
shop, wager the money on tflfc horse 
you think is going to win the first race 
at Cheltenham, and you are taking part 
fo what we like to call the sport ofkings. 
Stake the “fiver” guessing which foot¬ 
ball teams will win, lose or draw next 
weekend, and you are doing nothing 
more than indulging your passion for 
our national game. 

But if you think of blowing your fiv¬ 
er on roulette, blackjack, chemin de 
fer and the like, you are—in British 
eyes—entering a danger zone. Casinos 
fo this country are not allowed to ad¬ 
vertise like bookmakers or football 
pools promoters. When you find a 
casino, you have to pay a membership 
fee and you are not allowed to gamble 
for 48 hours after joining. When they 
do let you bet,you cannot pay for your 
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chips by credit card. The law is very 
definitely trying to divert you from the 
path of temptation. 

Nor is such an anomaly the limit of 
moral ambivalence. The British can¬ 
not even decide which is worse: los¬ 
ing money you might have spent more 
wisely or winning your bet. While 
there is much hand-wringing over the 
disastrous consequences of 

- running up gambling debts, 

fST the media have long delighted 
INi in describing die downfall of 
benighted people who have fa¬ 
tally mismanaged fortunes won on the 
football pools. 

And then, of course, there is the 
National Lottery, introduced after 
much heart-searching, debate and 
delay a little more than a year ago. 
This has placed gambling on an en¬ 
tirely new level, while attitudes to¬ 
wards it have ranged from confused to 
shambolic. 

Some complain that the state 
should not be involved in gambling, 
but then the state does not actually run 
the Lottery, it only benefits from it— 
though conspiracy theorists mutter 
darkly that peoples' bets are dierefore 
just a disguised form of taxation. 
Churchmen agonize about the appro¬ 
priateness of the huge jackpots, yet 
when the five magic numbers stood to 
win a record £42 million recently, the 
media provoked a betting frenzy, with 
£60 million worth of tickets bought fo 
just one day. 


One man’s nightmare 


State-managed lotteries have their critics. One of the sharpest has been dead 
sine*1950, fautwhBe he wasaSve British writer George Orwell predicted a dark 
future tor "The Lottery.” 

'fa Mbs novel 2984, stffl regarded as a classic analysis of state power carried to 
itts logical extre m e, Orwell portrayed the lottery as an instrument of social con¬ 
trol used to divert the attention of citizens—whom he called *proJes*’-~from the 
€ouditioaS created by Oceania's ruling political party. 
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out an average of$l68.14. In that year ities for which the gov- trot usedto divert the attention of cnuens-wimm lie caned -projes-~?rom me 

total lottery receipts were $2.3 billion, of eminent could not find co ndi t io ns created by Oceania’s rating political party. 

which 50 percent is allocated to prizes, money, with another half . Jl '/; “Ufa lottery,” wrote Orwell, “with Sts weekly pay-out of enormous prizes, was 
^8 percent to education (8 percent of the billion pounds still.to be ' ddepoWc event fa which the proles paid serious attention, ft was probable 

education budget),and 5.5 percentgoes awarded. ' faw wow* some millions of proles far whom the Lottery was the principal, 

to sales outlets Too bad sticky fingers ^ mtopifaB 

To help players beat the lottery’s for- have already taken some & fa;Qi^s ficti^ 
midable odds-in California one in of the shine off the Ifatety-^^lhrerting^ actuary hav- 

*8,009,460 for all six winning numbers promise o^good works” to£i*p*y "tf***** more than a token for them. The grand prizes were always 

to the twice-weekly SuperLotto—an out- that die lotto's original • 

fit called National Pools now oflfere 100 advocates so enthusiast!- ; .Some aspects of Orweffs pkwfiction ring true today. "Where the tottery was 
chances for a modest $2.95. Of course cafiy promoted© 

£ 99^tid^Tfo ^ George Palmer is a • *** made a Bvmg simply by selfing systems, forecasts^ and lucky 

^ Lottery fever ranshigji fo othercoun- Los Angeles-based .. '. . ■ ■■ • ^ ^ • 

^estoo.Apartfrommoralistswhowor w wmmsPECiAUZiNGiN ^ : flfwiaewflraiiJl 

7 about developing a “casino culture,” fdwncial issues. ^ 


fee op* pnb&c event fa whidfi the proles paid serious attention. It was probable 
'V* JHfailhjnno were some miffions off proles for whom the Lottery was the principal, 
dbe only, reason for staying aBve.” ' 

■ fapTweffs ^fhditioiiRiatatiBv-.llie ruling party enjoyed the political benefits of the 

■ 'iptBky^dhrertiw tte faiergies and attentions of the proles'—wHhont actually hav- 

: pay attythfag: more than a token for them. The grand prizes were always 

^ : :'-y < %W , -.:by creations of file party's propaganda machine. 

svV: fame aspects of OrweVs precfictioh ring true today. "Where the Lottery was 
^^COfteerefalj^ he wrote, “even people who could barely read and write seemed ca- 


^rfaiof iiien idM made a (mng ship^ by selling systems, forecasts and lucky 

—RyCameronfirancft 


Every Sarurday night some 18 mil¬ 
lion people watch the most fatuous 
television program ever made, a quar¬ 
ter-hour of inanity built around the 
sight of a machine spitting out multi¬ 
colored numbered table tennis balls. 
Newspapers devoted much time and 
effort to tracking down and exposing 
jackpot winners who try to remain 
anonymous: apparently the public has 
a right to know who has just become a 
millionaire. It is estimated that some 
30 million people, about 62 percent of 
the adult population, regularly buy 
Lottery tickets, spending on average 
about £2 each. 

Yet barely a day goes by without 
some criticism of the way the Lottery is 
managed, the £1 million-a-week profits 
of the operators, the distribution of the 
millions raised for “good causes,” the 
share-out of the prize money, the dan¬ 
gers to society of a national obsession 
with acquiring unimaginable wealth, 
and die implications for charitable giv¬ 
ing of the threefold increase in the 
amount of money spent on betting 
since the Lottery began. 

Thus what is clearly one of the most 
popular developments in Britain since 
the melting of the glaciers turned us 
into islanders cannot be allowed to pro¬ 
ceed without its fair share of good, old- 
fashioned Protestant guilt.Joy is one 
thing, but God forbid—and everybody 
knows He is an Englishman—that it 
should be unconfined. 

There is, too, an additional element 
fo British attitudes towards the Na¬ 
tional Lottery that is not found fo the 
myriad countries indulging in similar 
profitable pastimes. Put simply, it is 
snobbery. While inherited riches have 
always been more socially acceptable in 
Britain than earned wealth, fortunes 
that are acquired by the vagaries of 
Lady Luck just do not figure on the 
scale of class-consciousness. 

So when a previously impecunious 
Lottery millionaire decided to treat 
family and friends to a holiday at a lux¬ 
urious Caribbean resort, other guests 
who considered they had paid for their 
privileges by more worthy means com¬ 
plained to the management about their 
letting fo the wrong sort of people. 
There is a sneaking feeling among al¬ 
most everyone who buys a Lottery tick¬ 
et that the big prizes always go to the 
wrong sort of people. 

No doubt tilings will change as time 
goes on. Another characteristic of the 
British is their ability to get used to 
things, to accept them wearily as part of 


the inevitable background of their lives 
and so lose interest fo them. There is 
already evidence that the newest Lot¬ 
tery development, scratch cards that of¬ 
fer instant prizes at the touch of a 
fingernail, is losing some of its appeal. 
It cannot be long before interest fades 
fo the rest of it and the bulk of people 
find other silly things to do with their 
money. 

On the other hand, what might just 
keep the Lottery fo the forefront of the 
British public mind is that the odds 
against winning it are something like 14 
million to one.© 

David Sinclair is executive editor 
of The Financial Mail on Sunday, a 
London-based newspaper. 


In Asia: 

Muslims 
leave little 
to chance 


ByM.G.G. Pillai 

W ealth , in all its forms, awaits 
the lucky man or woman. 

This simplistic article of faith 
causes people worldwide to 
hope that luck will lift them out 
of their drab existence into lux¬ 
ury, and supports a phalanx of as¬ 
trologers, sootlisayers. lotteries—in all 
sizes and shapes—and other forms of 
legal and illegal betting. 

In this Asians are no different. Nor 
are their governments, which, operat¬ 
ing on the principle that none can go 

reporting bankrupt running 

from lotteries, try to 

IriHmnmii cash in - s ° me 

nURLA Ltfirun countries, such as 
Thailand, im¬ 
prove the flow of cash into the state cof¬ 
fers by making it a government mo¬ 
nopoly. Others countries have a more 
difficult time. 

Malaysia ran a state lottery to fi¬ 
nance social welfare services, but 
dropped out in the face of pressure 
from the Islamic community to dose it 
down. However, before relinquishing 
direct control, the government licensed 
private companies to run the lottery 
and established a tax on it and on the 
gambling casino on Gentfog Hill, out¬ 
side Kuala Lumpur. 

This arrangement gives Malaysia a 
strange reputation. Its schizophrenic 
approach is reflected fo the fact that 
Malaysia, setting its moral sights on a 
more Islamic society, also has the most 
efficiently organized lottery system in 
Asia. So far, the government of Dato 1 
► LITTLE TO CHANCE PAGE 2 
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Crime follows winning numbers 


Lotteries in 


high price 


By Carlos Castilho 

I n Brazil, the state-run lottery 
means many things. For millions it 
offers hope of a better life. For the 
government, it is a useful source of 
revenue. For the winners, it is a 
nightmare. 

When a Brazilian wins one of the na¬ 
tional lottery's major prizes, the imme¬ 
diate reaction is not joy, but fear. That 
reaction is considered normal, 
especially in big cities such as 
Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, and 
Br asili a, where wealth and kid¬ 
napping gp side by side. 
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RIO DE JANEIRO 


Over the past two decades, the num¬ 
ber of people playing tbe lottery in¬ 
creased almost 30 times,prizes grew ten¬ 
fold, and the race for instant fortunes 
became a national obsession. Today the 
chances that you mD become a million¬ 
aire are almost five times greater than in 
the 1960s. But die price of fortune is very 
high. 

Being a nameless winner is a key 
condition for survival in parts ofBraziL 
The ones who forget this golden rule 
risk forfeiting a considerable part of 
their prize—or their life—to the local 
mafia. Last December, approximately 
40 residents of Rio de Janerio, all 
wealthy or related to rich families, 
spent New Year's Eve in captivity. 

Sergio Cutolo Santos, president of 
Caixa Economica Federal, the state 
bank that has the monopoly oflotteries 
and legal gambling in Brazil, said that 
his staff is now experienced in dealing 
with unorthodox situations. “Big win¬ 
ners never show up. They send lawyers 
or representatives, who are equally 
contaminated by fear. They generally 
call us by pbone saying that they will 


send a photocopy of the 
lottery ticket as a proof of 
the prize claim, but will 
only appear to collect the 
money several months 
later, when nobody is 
paying attention any¬ 
more.” 

But fear only afflicts the winners. 
The number of fortune seekers is 
steadily growing. One in 
five Br azilians bets regular¬ 
ly in one or more of the 10 
different lotteries and lotto 
games sponsored by Caixa 



LITTLE TO CHANGE 

Continuedfrom page 2 




Economics. It's a market with approx¬ 
imately 30 million consumers, who 
spend an estimated $100 million 
monthly trying to get an entrance tick¬ 
et to die instant mil¬ 
lionaire's club. 

Caixa Economi¬ 
ca pays a big prize 
almost every day of 
the week. There are 
two ticket lotteries, 
drawn on Wednes¬ 
days and Saturdays, 
one sports lotto 
(based on tbe re¬ 
sults of 13 soccer 
matches), three lot¬ 
to numbers and 




the key for sonrivai. Hie ones 
whe forget this golden rale 
risk forfeiting a considerable 
part ef their prize—or their 
life—to the local mafia 


four instant lotteries where you scratch 
tickets for hidden prizes). The 
Wednesday lottery pays US$195,000 
(200,000 reais in Brazilian money) as 
die main prize, and offers another 
15,500 smaller prizes. The weekend 
lottery distributes 67,000 prizes rang¬ 
ing from $7.80 to $397,000. The vari¬ 
ous lotto games pay more money—as 
much as $7 million—but have fewer 


ners. 

Brazil's lotto mania began in the ear¬ 
ly 1970s when the military, which ruled 
the country with an iron fist from 1964 
to 19S4, decided to combat the illegal 
lottery and secure a share of its revenues 
for the state. Called Jogo do Bicho, (an¬ 
imal game), this illegal lottery was—and 
is—extremely popular among the urban 
poor. Caixa Economica starttxl with the 
sports lottery and 
later developed 
many other games, 
but never succeed¬ 
ed in reducing die 
popularity ofBicho. 

The illegal 1 otter)’ 
has daily drawings, 
and each bid costs 
less than 25 cents. 
The big prizes are 
small compared 
with the legal letter) 1 , 
but people in the big 


cities remain faithful for three main rea¬ 
sons: price, proximity and credibility. 
Poor people can afford to buy at least one 
number. The illegal lottery operates on 
almost every street comer, especially in 
the the poor northern zone of Rio de 
Janeiro, where informal agents receive the 
bets and pay the smaller prizes. 

“The Bicho makes poor people mil¬ 
lionaires in a soda! context where life is 


extremely difficult and 
hardships are a routine 
feature. For these people 
$4,980 dollars is a lot of 
money, and major prizes 
like $100,000 are a for¬ 
tune and a dream ” wrote 
the writer and syndicated 
columnist Carlos Heitor 
Cony, from Manckete magazine. 

The Bicho barons are extremely 
rich and have invested millions in the 
samba schools and the Carnival Parade 
of Rio dejaneiro. It's their way of laun¬ 
dering their illegal money and getting 
social recognition. 

Almost SO percent of the net income 
of the illegal lottery is distributed as 
prizes. This is much more than the ap¬ 
proximately 60 percent allocated by die 
Caixa Economica Federal, which keeps 
between 33 and 40 percent of the rev¬ 
enue. After operating expenses are de¬ 
ducted, this money goes to partially fi¬ 
nance sports, prisons, culture, the 
social security system, education and 
the public health system. 

The legal lottery is also used by some 
very important Brazilians for money 
laundering. Last year the President of 
the Budget Committee of Brazil's low¬ 
er chamber of Congress tried to justify 
his huge personal fortune with a simple 
explanation: “1 won the lottery more 
than 100 times,” said Representative 
Joao Santos, suspected of corruption on 
a grand scale. Though winning the lot¬ 
tery that often is tedinically possible, no- 
bodv believed him.® 


Carlos Castilho is a Brazilian 

FREE-LANCE JOURNALIST BASED IN RlO 

de Janeiro. 


Seri Mahathir Mohamed has deflected 
fundamentalist Muslim pressure to ban 
all forms of lottery and gambling. One 
cabinet minister, speaking with the 
frankness that comes with anonymity, 
likened this approach to the Arab 
proverb; “Believe in God, but keep an 
eye on the camel.” 

By contrast, China. India, the 
Philippines, Thailand, Indonesia and 
Singapore eschew attempts to establish 
private gambling casinos, but operate 
successful government-run lotteries, 
with prizes of up to US$2 million. In 
these countries the proceeds fuel pub¬ 
lic works and social welfare projects. 
That used to be the case in Malaysia 
until the hugely successfully Social 
Welfare Lottery closed down. 

Governments cashing in on the 
craze for lotteries and games of chance 
depend a lot on the Chinese commu¬ 
nity. A visit to the Gen ting Hill casino 
confirms this, with its largely Chinese 
clientele replicated in casinos through 
the Asia Pacific region. The Genting 
Hill casino, built and initially operated 
with help from the Walker Hill com¬ 
plex in South Korea, was so successful 
that the consultants were dismissed 
within a year of its opening. 

Another variation favored by private 
gambling businesses are cruises to 
nowhere. Boats leave Singapore for 
weekends, with gambling laid on for 
the passengers once they are safely out¬ 
side territorial waters. Singapore makes 
no bones about why these lotteries are 
needed to fund public works, and it is 
resisting pressures for a private casino. 
There is talk now that one may be set 
up in the Indonesian island of Batam, 
opposite Singapore, to attract the rich 
gamblers from tbe city-state. 

In Malaysia,little is said about how 
much the 5 percent tax on gambling is 
worth. The reluctance stems from reli¬ 
gious sensitivities. Indonesia, which 
once had a profitable gambling indus¬ 
try, with several casinos, abruptly shut 
them down because of religious oppo¬ 
sition, mostly from the Muslim com¬ 
munity. 


Beside the legal methods of gam. 
bling, a hierarchy of illegal lotteries and 
□umbers games vie for public attention. 
In every state in Asia, several forms of2- 
legal lotteries compete headlong vpitfj 
the official ones. Despite the best efforts 
of the law enforcement agencies, they 
thrive. This durability stems from one 
simple feet: they meet their obligations. 
In the 1960s, when this correspondent 
worked in Singapore, one of my col¬ 
leagues, on the eve of retirement, bet 
$150 ofhis gratuity on a numbers game 
and collected $450,000. 

The political- bureaucratic belief 
that government finances can be im¬ 
proved by pandering to die “get rich 
quick” prospect of a lottery win, does 
not have an easy ride. Opposition, usu¬ 
ally on moral and religious grounds, 
continue to make operators and gov¬ 
ernments cautious. But the prospector 
revenue that does not irk taxpayers is 
too tempting. 

State-sponsored gambling also 
builds its own constituency. Over time 
a network is built up, with booths and 
ticket sellers providing employment. In 
Thailand, the tickets are sold mostly by 
handicapped people, giving them 
something to do in a society notori¬ 
ously harsh on such people. 

In addition, the lotteries have also 
established their own bureaucracy. Al¬ 
most all India's states have their own 
lottery schemes, for instance, and hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of people are in¬ 
volved in regulating, administering and 
peddling them; for many it is the only 
jobs they' are ever likely to have. ® • 
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M.G.G. Pillaj is a Malaysian free¬ 
lance WRI TER BASED IN KUALA 
Lumpur. 
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University of California, Riverside 


ENGLISH in BOSTON USA 


learn English , 


h&matimuf Education Programs at UCR Extension offers a 
variety of year-round English language programs and 
intensive daytime professional certificate programs 



English Language Programs 


■ Intcnmve Enclijh Pddcram (4 wests; 10 wcaj) 

■ Conversation and Amcucan Culture Program (3-4 weeks) 

■ American Business Culture * Communication (4 wnai 10 weeks) 

■ Improving Oral Fluency Program <4 weeks, 10 WETKS) 

■ Arts and Humanities Programs (4 weeks. 10 htexm 

■ Otsicm-’i our-Own Program (Encum AVouNivrpsrn cimsN 

■ Tr aching English to Speakers of Other Languages - TESOL 
14-wn.K. ^vkwsthi 


I NEW! ENGLISH PROGRAM run BASKETBALL CAMP - SUMMER. I9» 


Professional Programs 


Intensive Format (2- to 4-wcek, daytime cfrtijtcatt proo.ka vlsi 
MANAGEMENT 

■ Management ro* International Ekcvtivu i2 weeks ■ Few . Avci 

■ Marketing 13 wum - March) 

■ Banking ane> Finance 13 wrat - May. November) 

■ Human Resources Manaccment i3 weeks ■ November) 

■ Inventory, Warehouse and Logistics Management 14 wmo - Fra) 

■ Management of NoT-Fon-PRonr Organizations (3 wares - Junfi 
ENVIRONMENTAL. MANAGEMENT & ENERGY 

■ Air Quality Management <2 weeks - Anui.) 

■ Alternative Energy Technologies fJ wrists - Mat) 

■ Environmental Pollution Prevention and Control (4 weirs - CKT.) 

■ GI5 - Geographic Information Systems <2 wftks - Noltwbfr) 


LAW 

■ The American Legal System (2 weeks ■ iaia ary. Jlty) 

CUSTOMIZED PROGRAMS 

■ Custom-designed programs available year-round 


* TOEFL TEST AND* 
UNIVERSITY PREPARATION 



Courses start every month 
Small groups 
Business English 
Housing in furnished apartments 
and host families 


For Information please call or write, 



Wanna 9tM* Univaiolly 

English Language Institute 

Study English at a university 
with more than 350 academic 
programs in the automobile 
capital of the USA 
381 Manoogian Hall 
Wayne State University 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 
Fax 013) 5772738 

YAnm Sat* UNmnRv Is an aquai onunuiftp 


Immersion English in the USA 


Fluency in English is an investment in your future. For over 20 
years EFhas offered results -oriented, total Immersion language 
courses on the campuses of America’s most prestigious col¬ 
leges and universities. Study in New York, Boston, Miami, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, San Diego, Santa Barbara or Seattle. 
Courses start any Monday of the year and run as long as you Bte- 
from 2 weeks to an entire academic year,: 


can urn today: 

1-617-746-1700 


Boston School of Modern Languages 

814 South Street Boston, MA 02131 USA 

Telephone:. (617) 325-2760 Fax: 325-2763 


New World Language Institute / 
g International Tennis Academy 


LA NGUA GE 

jcvsrrrtTE 


•- '.rirxi: P.- 1 I. ■ 
ViCiaL Cwaru 


Faca Lfcsfl. Ctfii'cnu 

Crow TirtfT 





FOR MORE INFORMATION, PUEASC CONTACT: 

ItJTCPHAT’QHAL EduCATIQH PhOC»/1A*S, Uw VrOS 17 v o' CalI'SH fw.-A E* TFrtSION 

1200 UKivznsiT.r Avenue. Derr. WP - Rivcnsiai;. CA 92507—1590 U.S.A. 
E-pail: lAZRiCPi&tjcx.UC’i.EOV Phonf.: (909) 787-4346 Fax: (909) 787-5790 
Wco r-nr: httf>://\v\yv,.uw: x. ucn, fdu/'fr~ok<crac-c. “rm 


YALE 


If you're serious about learning 
English, learn it at Yale. 


Yale's intensive program indudes audio-Lingual training, grammar, 
reading, composition skills, and cultural orientation. 


Intermediate and advanced American English 
JUNE 17 - AUG LIST 9 JULY 8 - AUGUST 9 

8 Week General Course 5 Veek Intensive Course 


SUMMER ENGLISH LANGUAGE PROGRAMS 
JULY «- AUGUST 9 

Special Seminars in American English for Professionals: 

Business, Law, and American Studies 

Send for your free information and application to: 


YALE UNIVERSITY 

Yale Summer and Special Programs 
246 Church Street, Suite 101. DepL W2 
New Haven. CT 06510-1722 
Phone: 1203) 432-2430 



Learn to Speak English & Play 
Tennis in Florida & California 


• Erglrsh irstnirtlifl is n-jdahk' on clevRi J»-.cis 

• Fisriib kestions :d Risdcrt-ra and Orlmdi; 3nJ in Gill fornix Pjlm [Wrt 

• Coarse mdude Vihatrr. Strv a! DttfflY WctW «r Not VirK and tYnhmeti*n 0C Plus, Business 
English. English j nd Spcviii X rtrvitKS mdtdjng auuuctim m tennis, goU, aquatics cquc«Jriaa 
j'.uhim and computm. 

• Year round ‘enrjs rostrocSun. 

• Aaxsnmftiihons na -emits m lu rannu.'- viDas or with selected h«r4- family. 

Sttdnns ttun ip l^cjL toruniKurai .-aiLi omicr^nd English hrfoic Ihry bun to nunJ and wni? Ent£nh 
Prices f>«?n J L’S Sl.®40 W 1 for an all indu^\rl»7«r}.ptngnc'. 


FtTAfrrp/isiornufsimCnU'i 1 : . :g GN Cirdi 1 • Bradenton, FL 24210 USA 
; .Wj75tNWI7 * i* l 4ll.ro g t?2 FAN • E-MaiiAddivsvnifwwh-'iJolArm 


Salem 



Founded in 1854. Ridi in tradition and history. High acad¬ 
emic quality. Diverse student body. Persona? attention to 
foreign suidenLs. Historic ocean location near Boston. 

F.ngUsb as a Second Language Programs 

• TOEFL Preparation • Small Classes 

• Year-Round Programs • Affordable Costs 

• 6 or 12 Week Programs • 9,15 or 25 Class Hnurs/vreek 


For Information and Applications Contact: 

Center for Internationa] Education 
Salem State College. 352 Lafayette Street 
Salem. Massachuscus, 01970 USA 
Phone (508.1 741-035! Fax (5081 740-7104 
email: indruckeT^mecn.maM.edu 



University at Buffalo 

Tbe English Language Institute 


® Small das* rile and individual 
attention from instructor*. 


® Hrglity qualified EacuJty. 

AcanJeuric preparation program for 


entrance hhu Amakan Uaimnnea. 


Cnmmahim tutor prognun with 
American Unrrareity ■oulcnta. 

FuD access for EU students to the 
taoliliwi and rrmirces of a larjje 
public unirETsiiy. 

A Cultural Orieraathm Program, 
offering lectures and field trips 
designed to familiarize ttudeiiu with 
AiPcriaw cukurr. 


Vuits to local points oTiuierest, 
mdoHinj Niagara balls and Tonmto, 
Canada. 


FoO, rprrpf' & ntrntxrrp r rjzra m i araSMt 
Ftr mm information: 

Ej^ish Lwjcmrc Institute 

320 Qtristapber BaUy HaO 
Bmc 601000 
University at BuSdo 
Siric Univcistty oFNcw York 
BuOsKNY 14260-1000 USA 
Tdi (7iq 645-2077 Eaxi (71fi) 645-6198 
E-Madj (fttiMotoaaMUsRAi 


Web Srm hffpi//mflRp^dEdoxdii/pc/di 



International 
ill Language 
Schools 


204 LakBSBVGt 
Boston, MA 02135 USA 
1-617-746-1700 
1-617-746-lBOOiray) 
internet: te&ef.com 


University at Albany* State University of New York 


Intensive English Language Program 


® Intensive 8 and 16-week sessions 
® Beginning, Intermediate, Advanced Levels 
® Reading, Writing. Structure, Listening. Conversation 
® Elective classes: TOEFL Prep, Computer, Pronunciation 
<9 23 class hours per week 
® Cultural Activities & Speakers 
® Multi-media & Computer Labs 
® On-Campus room & board 



i , ~ a:r 

■ Ir-r-. 


--aw- 


-OWN 


For More Information: 

Intensive English Language Program 

S U NY-AJ ban y/Ri chords on 291 

135 Western Avenue 

Albany, New York 12222 

PH: (518) 442-3870 FAX: (518] 442-3871 



. #V.irr 


International Students 


Prepare for 




Access America Englbh 
Language Programs Offen 


AMERICAN LANGl'ACiE 
AM) Cl LTl'RE INSTITt TE 


■ tntenjh^ Pnagram ■ Computer Lab 
■Small CltesesM TOEFL Preparation 


For Information write or call; 
ALGt 

Regional ana Continuing Education 
Cotifamln Statm Unlnntty, Chico 

. .. Cfttcc. CA 959200250 



Ptiaaat (9X6) 698 610S 
Fan: (916) 898 4020 



1 Uve Ga55room Instruction 
for the TOEFL and other Exams 
1 Univeisity Admissions Counseflflfl 
1 Professional Licensing 
Exam Preparation 


Classes Start Soon! 

Call for more information 

1 - 880 - 522-7771 : 

For Japanese assistants: 

1-800-600-7131 


cess 
m erica 


KAPLAN 


ThiSMhool is authorized under federal law to provide 1-20 Documentation for the F-l Visa 


TOEFL •USMLE*CGFNS*NCLEX*NOB*GMAT-GRE-LSAT*MCAT , SAT 
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ENGLISH PROGRAMS 

SATURDAY 

- 2:00—Moomin . 

2;30—Pumpkin Patch 
3 : 00 —Big Brother Jake 
3:25—Blue Heelers 
4^00=-TAO 
5:00—News Flash 
5 : 01 —French Programs 
7:30—News Headlines 
7:35—Major Dad 
8:00—Discovering the 7tfa 
Continent 

8 JO—A Fine Romance 
9:10—Earth Assignment 
9 Jtt-Prism 
10 : 00 —News at Ten 
10:25—The Bold and the 
Beautiful 

11:10—Feature film: Listen 
to Tour Heart, starring: Kate 
Jackson and Tim Matheson 

SUNDAY 

2 : 00 —The Flintstones 
230—The Adventure of the 
Rainbow Pond 
3:00—Mac and Mutiey 
4.-00—TAO 
5:00—News Flash 
5:01—French Programs 
730—News Headlines 
7:35—Baskerfidd PJD 
8:00—Cinema, Cinema 
835—Women of the World 
8:45— Magazine 01 
<fc00—Murphy Brown 
930—Heartbeat 
10:00—News at Ten 
10:25— The Bold and the 
Beautiful 

11:10—Connterstrike 

MONDAY 

2:00—Bonkers 
230—Richie Rich 
3:00—Bosh School 
3:15—Playabout 
330—Bastin’ Loose 
4:00—Animals of the Medi¬ 
terranean 
430—TAO 


5:00—News Flash 
5:01—French Programs 
730—News Headlines 
735—The Nanny 
8:00—Baby It’s You 
8:25—Rock Around The 
World 

9:00—World Echo 
9:10—100 Years of Capital¬ 
ism in Korea 
10:00—News at Ten 
10:25—The Bold and the 
Beautiful 

11:10—PS J LnvU 
12:00—Taurus Rising 
12:40—Ellen 

TUESDAY 

2:00—Iris- the Happy Pro¬ 
fessor 

2:15—Captain Planet 
2:40—Jonny Quest 
3:00—Alf 

3:20— Scientific Eye 
3:40—Hie Bob Morrison 
Show 

4:00—TAO 
5:00—News Flash 
5:01—French Programs 
730—News Headlines 
735—Encounter 
8:00—Home Improvement 
8:20—Life in the Freezer 
8:45—Milner Fenwick 
9:10—Harry 
10:00—News at Ten 
10:25—The Bold and the 
Beautiful 

11:10—-Feature Film: / San• 
What You Did, starring: Shaw¬ 
nee Smith and Tammy Lauren 

WEDNESDAY 

2:00—The Flintstones 
2:30—Speed Racer 
2:50—Bill Nye the Science 
Guy 

3:15—Dinosaurs - 
3:45—The Secret World of 
Alex Mac 

4:00—Summary of the Ital¬ 
ian Football League 
5:000—News Flash 



DOWN 
r Challenge 
barter 

2 Love 

3 Pop or jazz 

4 See 45A 

5 Sault — 
Marie 

6 Secure 
7. Particle 

S Center of 
activhy 


ri« Engl'* 

La " d rc> 

5rnissior*s <■ 

jjeensina 

3t\Ofl 

S0D n * 

. informs^ 0 

-7770 

assisrantf- 

-7131 


19 Apportion 

20 —flwRed 

61 Befuddled 

64 Brainstorm 

9 Helix 

2T Leg bone 

65 Andy's 

10 School tarn? 

22 leave 

partner 

12 Italian 

23 BiazBan 

66 Some tea 

commune 

port 

67 Reef With a 

13 Have a 

lagoon 

session 

25 Talk back 

27 Referee 

68 Ado 

21 Vendetta 

30 Smafl - 

69 Ivy, for one 

24 Deflcate 

34 Emoter 

70 Aristocratic 

26 Unfeigned 

37 Decorate 

71 Shade 

28 Flatfish 

39 Staircase 

source 

29 Famed 

post 

72 English 

fountain 

40 Forward 

schoof 

31 Pairs 

« TVs Majors 

73 Lock of 

32 Tragic king 

<3. Frog's noise 

. hair 

of drama 


. . 



33 Fraternal 
group 

34 Laugh 

35 WingUke 

36 —Lisa 

38 Glowing gas 

4i —oblige 

46 Iraqi 
tribesman 

49 Escarote 

51 Magazine 
worker 

53 Unspoken 

55 SurMfrted 
brick 

56 Cubicles 

57 Stories 

58 Snotty 
mad 


59 Asian river 

60 Facial 
feature 

62 Greek 
stoic 

63 Briton 
Anthony 

67 Social insect 




noonn anna nann 
noana Bana nnnn 
□□nan bosh □□□□ 
□ana maana annn 
□□□non □□□□ 
□nnnn Ejnnnnn 
dob □anas nnnnn 
onana nan nnnna 
nnasa naamn □□□ 
aantinn naamo 
snnn nanana 
anan naaaa anna 
nnan nnaa anaaa 
anno naan nnamn 
pong nnaa naana 
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The Private Life of Plants on Friday at 2:10 pm. 


5:01—French Programs 
7:30—News Headline 
735—Evening Shade 
8:00—World Net 
830—Varieties 
835—Meat 
9:20—Hunter 
10:00—News at Ten 
10:25—The Bold and the 
Beautiful 
11:10—Airwolf 
12:00—The Silk Road 
12:40—Bugs 

THURSDAY 

1:00—AJaddin 
130—Treasure Island 
2:00—My Secret Identity 
2:20—NBA 

3:15—The Crystal Maze 
3:40—Pirates 
4:30—Gillette World Sport 
5:00—French Programs 
730—News Headlines 
7:35—Carol and Company 

W*raiS3SaCSTiB«^SK!?35ff3S; 


8:00—The Album Show 
8:45—Startrek 
9:30—Murphy Brown 
10:00—News At Ten 
10:25—Feature Film: Windy 
City, starring: John Shea and 
Kate Caps how 
12:00—Matlock 

FRIDAY 

1:00—The Pebbles and 
Bamm Bamm Show 
1:30—Iris the Happy Profes¬ 
sor 

1:45—See How They Grow 
1:55—Bush School 
2:10—The Privet Life of 
Plants 

3:00— Spider Man 
4:40—Wonder Why 
435—Give Us a Clue 
5:00—News Flash 
5:01—French Programs 
7:30—News Headline 
7:35—Short Story Cinema 
r.f* 


8:00—Nasty Boys 

8:45—It Had To Be You 

9:10— She's Out 

10:00—News at Ten 

10:25—Classic Movie: Lover 

Come Back, starring: Rock 

Hudson 

10:25—Una Festa L’Europa 
Live From Bologna 

PROGRAMMES 
EN FRANCAIS 

SAMEDI 

5:00—Dessins animus 
Ordy 

5:15—Spectacle 

*-Voila les clowns- 
5:30—Sene 

Les plus petits que soi 
°L‘ttrance roioniaire - 
6:00—Serie 

Chateau Vallon 
7:00—Le journal 
7:15-rFaut pas rever 

DIMANCHE 

5:00—Dessins animes 
Ordy 

5:15—Spectacle 

" Voila les clowns ■■ 

530—Serie 

Les plus perils que soi 
«Les voies du Seigneur* 
6:00—Magazine 

La marchc du siccle 
«■ Bosnia: les enjeux de 
la pair- 

7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Magazine 

Sports et musique 

LUNDI 

5:00—Dessins animes 
Ondy 

5:15—Spectacle 

«Le cirque Gross • 

5:45—Serie 

Les plus perils que soi 
"Mamie vuvig* 

6:20—Di vertissement 
L'ccolc des fans 


To 

advertise 
in this 
space, 
call us at 
652380 


*lc pianiste: Michel 
Broof» 

7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Magazine 

Cinq sur cinq 

MARDI 

5:00—Dessins animus 
Ordy 

5:15—Spectacle 

*VoiId les clowns* 
5:30—Serie 

Les plus perils que soi 
» Les bonnes manic res* 
6:00—Magazine medical 
Savoir plus $ant£ 

« L’hamme en pieces de 
rechange* 

7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Magazine 
Ushuaia 

*La flone engloulie» 

MERCREDI 

5:00—Dessins animes 
Sophie et Virginie 
530—Serie 
L'instit 

-Le crime de Valentin» 
7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Magazine 

Sports et musique 

JEUDI 

5:00—Dessin anime 

Sophie et Virginie 
530—Vari6t6s 

Le monde est h vous 
• Patrick Bruel* 

7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Magazine 
Archim&de 

VENDREDI 

5:00—Dessins animus 
Sophie et Virginie 
5:30 —Film 

-Pushing the limits-. 
7:00—Le journal 
7:15—Magazine 
Alio la Terre 
-Le vent- 


Programs are subject to change by JTV 


—THIS WEEK’S— 

HOROSCOPE 


By Linda Black 

Weekly Tip: The most noticeable 
conflict is between reality and fanta¬ 
sy. Visions come easily: produc¬ 
tion’s more difficult. 

.Aries (March 21-April 19). Details 
make the difference between pass and 
fail. Expecr confusion with travel 
and foreign languages. The right 
partner pushes you to win. 

Taurus (April 20-May 20). 
You’re lucky with love and business. 
Complications arise regarding financ¬ 
ing. but love gets even better. 

Gemini (May 21-June 21). Change 
living arrangements- Life gets more 
difficult as a sweetheart puls demands 
on your time. You’ll find the right 
words easily. 

Cancer (June 22-July 22). You’ll 
learn quickly so study tough subjects. 
There are more interruptions but 
you’ll still be sharp. You may fall in 
love again. 

Leo (July 23-Aug. 22). Money 
comes in but goes quickly. Stash 
some for later or you’ll get a scold¬ 
ing. Catch up on reading. Romantic 
commitments will stick. 

Virgo (Aug. 23-$ept. 22). You’re 
sharp but the competition's stiff. 
Your chances improve when another 
is eliminated. Go shopping for pretty 
things. 

Libra (Sept. 23-Oct. 23). Finish 
an overdue project and get it in. Cut 
costs to save money. Paying closer 
attention to your work leads to a 
breakthrough. Push yourself so you 
can go shopping. 

Scorpio (Oct. 24-Nov. 21). Friends 
come to your aid. Resolve a romantic 
conflict and your life will mellow ouL 
Pay bills and catch up on reading. 

Sagittarius (Nov. 22-Dec. 21). 
Don’t argue with a perfectionist. It 
wastes your time and annoys [he 
perfectionist Get over your insistence; 
there’s lots of work required. 

Capricorn (Dec. 22-Jan. 19). 
Your plans are thwaned by a friend’s 
needs. Try again later, you’ll be luck¬ 
ier with everything. 

Aquarius (Jan. 20-Feb. 18). 
Apply for loans or grants. Group 
activities hit a snag. A friend can help 
you find another soiree of financing. 

Pisces (Feb. 19 -March 20). The 
competition's tough, but you’re 
tougher. Watch out for a supervisor’s 
error. Relax and you’ll find the right 
words. 

If You’re Having a Birthday 
This Week: A smart partner helps 
you stay on track this year. Make die 
commitment. A creative idea helps 
pay off old debts. 

O 19%. Tribune Media Services 


Bridge 

Master of the Green Baize 

By Tannah Hirsch 


Both vulnerable. South deals. 
NORTH 
AA7 64 3 
VKQJ4 
0872 
4.K 


WEST 
A 10 
9976 
0K43 
* J 10 7 6 5 2 

SOUTH 
*K J5 
<?A52 
OAQ6 
4.AQ83 

The bidding: 


EAST 
*Q982 
1083 
O J 10 9 5 
*94 


South 

West 

North 

East 

2NT 

Pass 

3+ 

Pass 

30 

Pass 

3a 

Pass 

4* 

Pass 

4NT 

Pass 

50 

Pass 


Pass 

5* 

Pass 

6NT 

Pass 


Opening lead: Six of * 
Octogenarian David Treadwell of 
Wilmington, Del., is still a feared 
competitor in the tournament bridge 
arena. At rubber bridge, septuagenar¬ 
ian Boris Koytchou of New York still 
displays the skills that made him an 
international star first for France then, 
later, for the United States. Here's an 


Jumble 


example of his bidding judgment 
from a rubber-bridge game at New 
York's famed Regency Whist Club. 

After his partner opened two no 
trump Koytchou, North, first checked 
on South having a four-card major, 
then showed a rive-card spade suiL 
North-South were employing Key- 
Card Blackwood, where the long of 
trumps counted as an ace, and South 

f iromised four ‘aces’ by responding 
ive diamonds. Five hearts asked for 
the queen of trumps, and five spades 
denied holding it. Most players 
would now haveTiid the small slam in 
spades, but Koytchou placed the final 
contract in no trump. 

There was nothing to the play. The 
club opening lead was won in 
dummy and the ace of spades was 
cashed. When a spade to the jack 
revealed the 4-1 split declarer simply 
unblocked the king, entered dummy 
with a heart and conceded a trick to 
the queen of spades. Declarer even¬ 
tually scored four spades, four hearts, 
one diamond and three clubs. 

Note that six spades fails with nor¬ 
mal play. Assuming East leads the 
jack of diamonds, correct technique 
would be to win the ace and cross to 
(he kins of clubs. Since the odds 
favor a 3-2 trump split over a finesse 
for the queen bv a whopping 28 per¬ 
cent, declarer continues by cashing 
the ace and king of spades, planning 
to concede a trump trick after discard¬ 
ing diamond losers on South’s high 
clubs. Unfortunately, that sets up two 


O 1996, Tribune Media Service, 


Unscramble uwse four words, one 
letter to each square, to form four 
ordinary words. 


Rata IncUdas moafci 
end looby *no* 


1 MURYM 




* 

? 

MUBOX 



_ t ? 

i 


NOYKED 



Words of 
Wisdom 



Nm arrange the drded letters to form 
the surprise answer, as suggested by the 
above cartoon. 


Answer here: 


a <23X00. QNV WOOH 
— p>oq uttoi-ifcins otp in io3 jafavan aqi 2 BI(m ixawsuv 

HHOdHa AH^NOd WOXnS AWWflH :sia*tsuv 


Good wishes are more 
important than gifts because 
they can’t be bought. 

• • m 

By the time you realize you 
have a reputation, it’s too late 
to change it. 

• » • 

Passions may make people 
feel more intensely, but they 
often don’t see as well as they 
once did. 

• • • 

High principles mean noth¬ 
ing if you don't abide by 
them. 

m m • 

Never expect anyone but 
yourself to keep a secret 


Vanity allows the smallest 
spark to be fanned into a fiill 
blaze. 

O W% Tribeuc Media Sente 



in ema 


“FAIR GAME" (Warner, 5100.71): Supermodel Cindy 
Crawford made her big-screen acting debut — though many 
critics thought it negligible at best — in this action rale from 
"Lethal Weapon" and “Die Hard" producer Joel Silver. She 
plays an attorney pursued by foreign villains because of a 
foreclosure case; William Baldwin portrays a police detec¬ 
tive who trades barbs with her while Irving to protect her. ** 
(R: AS, P, Vi 

“EMPIRE RECORDS" (Warner. $97.51): Though this 
comedv-witb-music from "Pump Up the Volume ” director 
Allan Moyle didn’t have much of a theatrical release, it did 
yield a hit single. Gin Blossoms’ “ ‘Til I Hear It From You. ” 
Uv Tyler, Anthony LaPaglia and Debi Mazar (“LA. Law") 
are among those featured in the saga of a recording company 
seeking success; the soundtrack also offers Toad the Wet 
Sprocket ** (PG-13: AS, P) 

HELD OVER: “COPYCAT' (Warner, $99.98): Direc¬ 
tor Jon Amiel’s engrossing thriller boasts strong perfor¬ 
mances from Sigourney Weaver as an agoraphobic 
criminologist and Holly Hunter as a police detective. Togeth¬ 
er, they rely upon a captured murderer (played by singer Har¬ 
ry Cbnmck Jr.) to help them find a serial killer who’s copying 
notorious felons of the past; Dermot Mulroney plays 
Hunter’s partner. *** (R: AS, P, V) 

“TO WONG FOO. THANKS FOR EVERYTHING! JUUE 
A/EWMA/Z’’(MCA/Universal, $100.71): Something of 
an Americanized version of “The Adventures of Priscilla, 
Queen of the Desen. ” this comedy teams Patrick Swayze. 
Wesley Snipes and John Leguizamo as cross-dressers who 
head for Hollywood together to seek fame and fortune. 
They’re detoured along the way in a town that’s downright 
baffled by them... and yes, title figure Newmar actually does 
appear. ** (PG-13: AS, P) 

“DOWN CAME A BLACKBIRD ” (Republic, $95.99): 
Laura Dern is both a star and a producer of this made-for- 
Showtime drama, the story of a reporter recuperating from 
her kidnapping in Latin America. Having been taken away 
by state police and tortured, she recovers at a clinic where 
she’s attracted to a fellow patient (the late Raul Julia) with a 
tormented past of his own; Vanessa Redgrave also appears. 
*** (R: AS, P, V) 

COMING SOON: “ACE VENTURA: WHEN NATURE 
CALLS" (Warner, March 12): Jim Carrey is back in action, 
taking his offbeat private-eye character to Africa for new 
adventures. (PG-13) 

“ASSASSINS" (Warner, March 12): Sylvester Stallone 
plays a hired killer who’s at the top of his field... and who’s 
targeted by a rival (Antonio Banderas). (R) 

“THEBABY-SITTERS CLUB'' (Columbia/TriScar, March 
12): Ann M. Martin’s popular series of books for youngsters 
gets live-action treatment here. (PG) 

FAMILY-VIEWING GUIDE KEY: AS. adult situa¬ 
tions: N. nudity; P. profanity; V, violence; GV. particularly 
graphic violence. 

O 19%. Tribune Mafia Service* 


The Dead Sea 
scrolls come alive 





*hpy\ *ivj£up 

... n-rj&y mV tuwvtkAvifM VMi Aw-rf 

fry JKVagyiy -ayfe Jps 

AMMAN (Star)—A lot have been brought to the fore in a 
series of lectures delivered throughout the Kingdom on the 
Dead Sea scrolls by British expert. Dr George Brook. 

Dr Brook, direcior of the Mancbester-Sheffield Center for 
Dead Sea Scrolls Research at the Manchester University, was 
in the country for a 10-day to make arrangements for an 
exhibition on Dead Sea Scrolls which is to be held in 
Manchester between September to December 1997. 

HRH Crown Prince Hass an is expected to attend the 
opening of the exhibition which marks the 50th anniversary 
of the first discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Brook said that the Jordanian Copper Scroll opened in 
Manchester in 1955 and 1956 is expected to form Lhe 
centerpiece of the exhibition. 

He told The Star that the reason behind his lectures was to 
draw attention to the rich collection of the fragmentary scroll 
remains which are in “the National Archaeological Museum 
in Amman that many people are not aware of." He 
maintained that there are examples of all Lhree kinds of scrolls 
found in the eleven caves at Qumnin on the North West shore 
of the Dead Sea. “Some Manuscripts are copies of the biblical 
books” he said. Some express the views of the group, 
probably the Essenes, who brought the collection of texts 
together at Qumran. Some manuscripts reflect more broadly 
the literature of Judaism of the late second temple period (200 
BCE-70 CE). 

He explained that there is the famous copper scroll that 
describes briefly 64 places where gold, silver and other items 
were buried. “Most scholars think the scroll refers to real 
treasure but the quantities have been vastly exaggerated” he 
said. Its contents should propably be connected in some way 
with the Jewish temple in Jerusalem which Lhe Romans 
destroyed in 70 CE. It is the only Dead Sea scroll written on 
copper. Though it is a treasure itself, none of the treasures it 
describes have ever been found in modem times nor is likely 
to be. Brook underlined. 

He also spoke interestingly about the Jewish interpretation 
of the Hebrew Bible which is represented in the scrolls. 
“There is interpretation of the Biblical laws” he said. 

He emphasized that there arc narratives from the Bible which 
are commented upon and there is interpretation which relates 
the oracles of the prophets to the limes of the commentator. 
Brook believes prophesy is fulfilled in his intriguing 
experiences with the scrolls. 

He assured that scrolls provide a much better picture of the 
Judaism of the first centuries BC and CE out of which both 
Rabbinic Judaism and early Christianity emerged. 

“No new testament manuscripts have been found at 
Qumran" he pointed out. nor is Jesus ever mentioned in the 
scrolls—he. was not an Essene. ■ 
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Supplement en fractals du Star 


RolfEkeus attendu aujourd’hui a. Bagdad 


*Rolf Ekeus (noire photo), le. chefde la Commission sp&ciale de l 'Onu chargie du 
disarmament irokkn (UNSCOM), est attendu aujourd’hui en Irak oh il doit s’entretemr avec 
differents responsables, et notamment le ministre dupitrole Amer RachidL Sa demiire visile 
remonte au mois de dicembre. 

LVNSCOM a prieisi que cette visile n’itaitpas tide aux discussions aOuelles qut se 
d&rouleru a New-York sur laformule •pitrole contre nourriture», mais entre dans le cadre 
des visiles rdguliires de Rolf Ekeus en Irak. 

L ’Irak a refitsi de repondre lundi aux demieres propositions de l’Onu fades dans le cadre 
des nigociations •pitrole contre nourriture». Les changements proposes par VOnu 
concemaient la distribution de I’aide aux Kurdes dans le fiord de VIrak, tut sujet qui 
constitute an obstacle mtqeura Vobtention d'un accord. Le chef des nigociateurs irakiens, 
Abdel Amir Al-Anbari, a d£clar£ lunsi qu’U comptait demander des explications aux Nations 
unies sur les raisons qui ont conduit d introduire ces changements. 



Canular collectif? 

Les mfidias el les forces de .police 
presents dimanche & Pdtra ont passe.. 
unejoumde bien tranquflle. Les my$. 
tfirieux membres d'nne sccte nfiw. 
landaise qui semblaient avoir choisi 
Pdna pour comniettre un «suicide 
collecnfj*, n’ont pas ddnnfi signe de 


vie. 


La mddialisation de ldur prqjei les a 
peut-elre fail chang£ d’avis. Des me-- 
sures de precaution aivaient eii tout’ ' 
cas 616 prises sur le site dimanche,. 
relies que i'ioierdiciion de mooter 
aux «Hauts lieux du sacrifice*. Des- 
mesures qui scmblent avoir effi- 
caccs. a raoins que toute cetie his-, 
toirc n’ait dt^ qu'un «canular collec- 
tif». 


SELON 



Celui qui a fait ie 

voyage la semaine dcr- 
nrere pour reconforter les 
Libanais dans leur mal- 
heur nest pas Louis XIV 
venant accordcr ii nou¬ 
veau sa protection aux 
ATaronrtes. Ce nest pas 
non plus Napoldon Hi qui 
vient.. accompagner ses 
troupes pour porter se- 
cours aux montagnards 
Chretiens centre leurs md- 
chants freres Druzes. Cest 
tout si.mplemcnt ieieve et 
ChcriLier de celui qui reste 
25 ans apres sa mort un 
veritable mythe dans nos 
pays. Charles dc Gaulle. 
Un homme qui. dans sa 
tombe. peut elre fier de 
celui qui s'achame pour 
que la France redevienne 
grande, respectable et in- 
dependanie, Jacques Chi¬ 
rac. 

Le prdsident fran^ais 
n'est pas dupe, il salt qu'il 
ne possfede pas de remede 
miracle permettant de gud- 
rir la rdgion de tous ses 
malheurs. Il connaii bien 
le thdatre du Moyen-orient 
oil se joue depuis quel¬ 
ques annecs un ertnuyeux 
one-man-show pour lequel 
les spectateurs sent obli¬ 
ges d acheter, a prix dleve. 
des billets leur donnant 
droit ii un spectacle san- 
guinolent. 

“ M. Chirac sail qu'avanf 
de reussir. il' lui fau'dra 
ccmvaincre. non seulemcnt 
des regimes arabes pres- 
que tous pro-americains. 
mais aussi une opinion 
publique franfaise et dcs 
medias fortement pro- 
israeliens. Il n'ignqre pas 
que les ennemis sont re- 
doutables et qu'aucun ne 
veut voir son hdgdmonie 
remise en question. Mais 
il entend fairc savoir a 
ceux qui ont cru enterrcr 
la France dans leurs equa¬ 
tions qu'elle exisle et 
qu'elle ne peut rcstcr in- 
erte face aux dangers ine¬ 
luctable* dc leur cruauie et 
leur injustice. 

Le president fran^ais 
est venu au Liban de¬ 
mander que ia con fiance 
prenne la relexe du deses- 
poir. ct que la xolonte ct 1c 
courage remplacent la las¬ 
situde pour reconstruire 
I'axcnir dc ce petit pays 
qui baigne dans la hainc. 
1j violence et I'indif- 
lerence du monde entier. 
De Beyrouth et du C.iire. 
il s'est adresse aux cito- 
xen* de la region toute 
entiere. snns ambiguile. 
pour rctahlir la con fiance 
entre la France et le Mnch- 
rek. sans fain.- mystenr de 
la xolonte de la France dc 
joucr un role politique et 
economique dans la re¬ 
gion. 

il refuse, au nom de la 
France, la legitimation 
d'un nouvel ordre mondial 
accept ant la mort dc cer¬ 
tains enfants pour que 
d'autres xivent heureux. 
Mais eomme en septem- 
bre St* ou lors dc letc 95. 
a chaquc fois que la 
France icme de s'indivj- 
dualiscr par des pnneipes 
fibres, humains ct inde- 
pendums. les tuenes coi- 
iectix'es menecs par les Is¬ 
raeliens reprennem Elies 
sont poneusos d'un mes¬ 
sage ciair dc m&nntcnte- 
mem qui realfirmc la \o- 
Iontc dc certains dc gdrer 
la dcstince dcs pcuplcs 
scion leurs imerets pro- 
pres. 

Difficile est la mission 
de M.Chirae mais gmnd 
est son courage. U est en 
effet audacicux de vouloir 
desoheir ii I'exercicc de 
linjusticc et dc refuser de 
transformer la region en 
veritable jungle a des fins 
elcctoralisics. ou bien sim- 
plcmcnt ptiur que certains 
puisscnl reconstruirc de 
leurs propres mains ce 
qu'ils avaicnl Jctruit dc 
leurs propres urmes 
quelques annecs jupara- 
vam.B 

Souhail A1 Sweis. 


Cinema 


Khlei'fi nous conte son film 


Le quatrieme film de Michel Khleifi , «Conte des trois diamants» J 
est d Vaffiche depuis plusieurs semaines a Amman . Un conte 
dans lequel se melangent Vimaginaire de deux 
enfants et la realite de la bande de Gaza. 


Apres trois films 
dramatiques, voels avez choisi 
de faire un film sur l'enfance. 
Pourquoi ce choix? 

Michel Khleifi: Cest un 
choix qui s'esr impost 5 moi. 
Parce que le sujet des enfants 
de Hntifada est vnument ires 
importanL Mais j'avais besoin 
de temps pour le preparer. Pour 
savoir comment l'enfance pales- 
dnienne affronte la vie aprfes 
I'lntifada. H fallait peu & peu 
Vamener \ sordr de son empri- 
sonnement gdographique et 
physique. Pour lui donner le 
moyen de rever & un avenir 
meilleur. 


Comment peut-on inserer 
ce film i dans votre carri&re? 

Michel Khleifi: 11 s’inscrit 
dans !a continuity. Mon projet 
cinymatographique £tait de 
pouvoir filmer 1'expyrience pa- 
lesdnienne sous l'occupation is- 
rayiienne en me rendant dans 
les difffirentes regions palesti- 
niennes. 

Dans «Mtfrnoire fertile^, j'ai 
filmy la Gafilge et la Cisjoida- 
nie. Dans «Noces en Galilfie*. 
c'dtait la Galil£e et la Jordanie 
avec un parall&le entre la cam- 
pagne et la ville. L'action de 
iCarttique des pienres* se dtf- 
roulatt entre Jdrusalem et Gaza 
alors que dans ce film, je ne 
mintfiresse qu'il Gaza. 



Michel Khleifi: Je pense que 
le cin£ma mondial actuel est 
bas£ sur la coproduction. 11 n'y 
a pas un cinema national, et 
surtout en Europe, qui n'ait pas 
besoin de s'appuycr sur une co¬ 
production avec d'autres pays. 
Gette formule est avantageuse 
financi&rement car les films 
co(Uent de plus en plus cher, et 
elle permet une meilleure distri¬ 


bution pour le film. Ccci est 
valable pour nous cl pour les 
Europ£ens. 

Mais selon moi. il y a un Ele¬ 
ment supply me ntaire: cest (e 
transfert de technologie et du 
savoir. Je pense par cxemple 
que si la Jordanie ou n'imponc 
quel pays arabe coproduit un 
film avec des pays curopycns. 
elle peut bynyfieier d'une sorte 


de coopcrtition technologique. 
scicntifique et artistique.il 


Propos recueillis par 
Ahmad N’Sour 


«Conie des trois diamante* 
au cinema «Concord* (tel: 
677 420). Version en arabe, 
sous-tltree en anglais («A tale 
of three jewels). 


Pourquoi avoir choisi de 
meler dans ce film le fantas- 
tique au r4el? 

Michel Khleifi: Parce que (e 
conte est ryiyment le plus 
proche de l'univers de I'enfanL 
II lui permet de croire au nfel 
tout en lui donnant une vision 
imaginaire. C'est une sorte 
d'yehappatoire. 


Vous avez eu pour ce film 
une experience de co-pro¬ 
duction. Comment l'avez- 
vous vtoie, et peut-on, selon 
vous, en visage r dans I'aveoir 
des coproductions entre les 
pays du sud de la M6diterra- 
n£e et ceux du Nord? 


Un cineaste palestinien independant 


Ny & Nazareth. Michel Khleifi fait partie des Paleslinincns qui 
n'ont pas dvacuy la Palestine en 1948. Son oeuvre suit b vie des Pa- 
lesu'niens des lem'toires autonomes. Cest en Belgique qu'il a dr¬ 
aw ven. puis ytudie le cinema. Un dloignerncnt qui iui a permit dc 
ne pas rejoindre le sdroU des cindastes palestiniens toumant amour 
de l'OLP. lui confdrant ainsi une certaine independance. 

Ses films traitent de la question palestiniennc avee une grande 
douceur, melam 1'aspect humain et politique de l'occupation israe- 
Henne. Ainsi. dans son premier film. -Memoirc fertile*, ii irailc & 
la fois de la depossession de la tern par le gouvemement militairc 
et de la rdpression dc la femme par la societe arabe. Dans «Noces 
en Galilde*. il plwde pour b rdconciliation judco-arabc. 

Dans «Conte des trois diamante- il s'en prend au contrairc vio- 
lemment 5 Israel. Il ddcrit la rdalitc de la bande de Gaza, avec ses 
assassinats et ses injustices. Un film dans lequel certaines sequen¬ 
ces sont trfcs proches du documcntoirc. commc I'etait son precedent 
long-mdtragc sur I'lntifada. -Cantique dcs picrres».H 



Education 


Fuheis et Strasbourg font durer rechange 


Une quinzaine de lyceens strasbourgeois viennent de passer trois 
semaines a Vecole la tine de Fuheis. Un e change scolaire qui 
ne leur a donne qu'une envie: revenir des que possible. 


Les lyceens stras- 

bourccois sont unanimes: 
pays esi beau, les gens sont tres 
accueillams el I'amhiance in 
croyable «. Pendant trois se- 
maincs. un groupc de treize 
clcvcs l'ranijais accompagnc par 
trois professeurs. ont decouvert 
b vie -a la jordanienne*- h Fu¬ 
heis cn experiment am le 
deuxieme echarigc linguistique 
et culturel rdalisds entre le h cee 
Jean Mnnnei d'un cold, ct 
1'dcolc laline de gallons ct le ly- 
cec public de jcuncs filles dc 
I'autre. 

Lc premier echangc realise 
entre Fuheis el Strasbourg en 
1994, faisait figure dc nouveau- 
td dans les iradilionnels dchan- 
ges scolaircs de l’hcxagone. 
Cdtait cn effet la premiere fois 
qu'unc ebsse frangaise et une 
classe arabe dccidaicnt d'orga- 
niser un dchangc complet com- 
prenanl une immersion dans les 
families. Unc formule que le ly- 
cec Jean Monnct experimentait 
ddji depuis longtemps avec de 
nombreux etablissements sco- 
laires en Europe, et qui a sdduh 
la proviscur dc Fuheis. -/e 
crois u lechange culturel*. ex- 
pJiquc Madame Hadad. *car il 
offre I'opponuniii dc dccouvnr 
les richesses culture lies d'un 
pays ou d'une region ei 
dechanger des idees avec des 
etrangers ■>. 

Les lyceens fran?ais. dont 
certains d'originc maghrybine 
sont musutmans. ont etc heber- 
ces par dcs chr£iiens a Fuheis. 
dans cette ville ou chretiens ct 
musulmans cohabited depuis 
de nombreuses generations. 
* Cette illustration de lei cohabi¬ 
tation est pnur nous un excel• 
lent moyen de hirer contre les 
idees prveonfues qui trainent 
dans les cottrs des t'coles*. cx- 
piiquc Pierre Grcib. l'un dcs 
professeurs du hcee Jean Mon- 


neL 


«Leur cmploi du temps est 
toujours remph*. souligne Ma¬ 
dame Hadad. Lc matin, ils sc 
retrouvent j lecolc pour assis- 
ter a des cours cn arabe ou cn 
anelais avec fours correspon- 
dants. De nombreuses excur¬ 
sions dans lout le pays Ciaient 
dies aussi au programme. 

•Et le franfais dans tout 
f a?* s'intCTTOgc la directricc 
de t'ecole latine cn souriant. 
•Nous souhaitons introduire 
cet enseignement dans I'avenir. 
Nous avons commence des dc- 
marciurs dans ce but •>. 


«Une ouverture sur le 
monds arabe» 

Pour fes elftves franfais. cc 
voyage ytait un moyen de met- 
tre en pratique leurs connais- 
sanccs. i'anibc ctant cnscignc 
depuis le debut dcs anises 80 
au lycee Jean Monnct. *Je sms 
content d'etre dans un pays 
arabe et de pouvoir purler ma 
longue -. explique AUala. •Cela 
fait trois ans que je ne suis pas 
allv en Tunisie. mais id. je me 
sens chez moi. - 

Bcaucoup ont en ofTci etc 
surpris de decouvrir un mode 
de vie qui res se mb lair beau- 
coup au leur. A tel point que 
certains se voyaient bien pro- 
longer leur sejour. «il suffit que 
j’apprenne I'arabc ct apres 
c'est bon«. glisse l'un d’entre 
cux. Dans w fimm£djat. e'est 
1'anglais qui a serxi dc bneuc 
dc communication pour les 
non-arabisant5. 

Lc voyage est revenu pour 
chaquc elijvc a 2000 francs. -// 
a a falht trouver des subven¬ 
tions pour diviser le cout reel 
du royn.ee par deux ». explique 
Jean-Pierre Radiguc. proxiscur 
du lycye Jean Monnct. Des 
aidev provcnanl esscnticllcment 
de b mairic dc Strasbourg ct 
du Foods d'action socialc. 





Les hcees strasbourgeois, ici entoures de certains de leurs 
accompagnateurs , retrauveront a fautomne leurs carres- 
pondants pour leur fairc decouvrir la France. 


Ltdcc dc cci echangc /evjc/N 
a Mirxam Demand, prolesscur 
d'aralx: ou Lyccc Jean Monnct. 
Onginairc dc Palestine, dont 
unc des socurv et.iit cnscig- 
nantc j I'ecolc laline dc Fuheis. 
Ce projet a ensuile seduit Ma¬ 
dame Hadad. «C'rw unc occa¬ 
sion unique Je combiner up- 
prentissagr dcs lungius ft 
cm enure ndtnrrUe utr lc 
monde umbe trap smn cm » an- 
allure ou deforme dans U‘\ me- 


dint A ’/jus .wt/itni's fieri de 
montrer comment laivie se de¬ 
nude rtrllenient en Jordanie.* 
Et a leur lour, les Strashour- 
gents evpirent maintcnant pou¬ 
voir procurer unc cuiinaissancc 
aussi complete de leur pays ii 
leurs correspondanis. lc voyage 
cn France ctunl pfevu pour 
rjuinmtie.il 


Mona Knddutrnii 


Politique interieure 

Les islamistes divises 


La Jordanie pourrait voir se creer un deuxieme ^ 
parti islamiste. Une decision qui . selon certains > 
deputes islamistene pourrait qu’ajfaiblir le ^ 

• 7 *_. -- J__7 n/i-or 





mouvement islamiste dans le pays. 


i**-* ■ 


La decision de quel¬ 
ques membres du Front 
d'action isiamique (FAD de d£- 
missionner el de erder un nou¬ 
veau parti peut semblcr logique 
au vu des dissensions internes 
que connalt ce parti ct de son 
incapadty A rassembler ses 
membres sous une seuie direc¬ 
tion. Theib Abdullah, membre 
de la chambre basse des d*Spu- 
t6s qui a d£missionny du FAI 
voib quelques semaines. cs- 
time que la direction du parti 
ne satisfait .plus les aspirations 
de ses membres et il voit 
commc une solution b erdation 
d'un nouveau parti incluant les 
islamistes inebpendants. les 
membres dymissionnaires du 
FLA et ccux qui voudraienl 
quitter le parti. 

Theib Abdullah et Ahmad 
Kasasbeh. d£puiy lui aussi. onr 
demissionny du FAI juste apr&s 
le vote de confiancc au gou- 
vememenl de M.Kabariti. Ils 


de reprysailles. ils ont alors 
decidd dc quitter le FAI. 

Theib Abdullah affirme au- 
jourdTrui vouloir order un nou¬ 
veau parti. Selon lui. certains 
membres insatisfaits avee la 
fa^on dont le FAI gfere ses af¬ 
faires internes ct extemes pour- 
raient le rejoindre. Tout commc 
de nombreux islamistes indc- 
pendanis. ct notamment cer¬ 
tains qui avaient quitie lc FAI 
juste aprirs sa creation en ocio- 
bre 1992. 

«On ne peut pas lancer des 
slogans eomme celui + d'une 
societe islamiste+ alors que 
ion sail que c'est irrealisable*. 
explique Theib Abdullah. -Le 
FAI vit dans une dualite entre 
ce qu'ilpreconise et ce qu'il est 
vraiment capable de fairc. * 


j.'iA-Vi- 
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esumcnc que ce nouveau gou- 
vemement formy en ffiviier se 
differencie des gouvemements 
pryeddents par ses promesses 
d'entamer dcs changements ra- 
dicaux, notamment au niveau 
de la luttc pour les libends pu- 
bliqucs ct contre b corruption. 
Lors du vote, Ahmad Kasasbeh 
s'est abscemi, alors que Theib 
Abdullah a lui votd la confi¬ 
ancc. Anticipant des mesurcs 


La crainte de 
nouvelles divisions 

Scion lui, lc nouveau parti 
seroit plus au fait des realties, 
surtout au niveau de sa partici¬ 
pation au gouvemement dc 
M.Kabariti. Tandis que quel¬ 
ques couranus islamistes jugent 
commc une trahison toute par¬ 
ticipation h un gouvemement 
qui normalise ses relations avec 
Israel. Theib Abdullah con- 
sidfcre que cclle-ci est possible. 
Mais elle ne doit pas cere inter- 
prdtee eomme une acceptation 
de la politique dc normalisa¬ 
tion. mais bien plus eomme un 


moyen d'influenccr la politique: 
gouvemcmentale. ’ • .•* 

-La participation au gmj. 
vemement est ia merne qik 
celle au sein du 'parlemenL Les- 
Jftir out pour but Vmrfrit du- 
pays* renchdrit Theib Abdul-- 
lah. *De plus, les islamistes onr ' 
deja participc au gouvememeht-. 
apres Vacceptation des resoiu- 
tions 242 et 338 du Cornell de< 
securite des Nations-Units.* 

Hammam Sa'eed, lui aussi. 
depute' du FAI. adopte une po¬ 
sition inverse. Pour iui, ia par¬ 
ticipation au gouvemement est 
en contradiction flagrante aver unif¬ 
ies pnneipes du FAI. Ils pefr - 7 
sent que cette ligne ne doit pas 
bouger. el que le fait que' 
quelques membres soil en dfi-; 1'j.r 
saccord avec cette politique 
peut pas influencer ou affaiblir,' T 
le mauvemcnL 

Ra'ef Nijim. qui faisait part# ’ 
en 1992 des 16 demission^ M 
naires. lie les dissensions 
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tuelles au manque de ddmoers-'s *. 
lie au sein du parti. II souhaitair 7 
a une epoque creer un nouveau • 
parti, unc alternative qui ne Iui . ^ 


: • * 
■r- “i« -- 


semble aujourd'hui plus viable. 

•Si un nouveau parti estfonde,-:^ 
des dissensions se crceroru 
tre les deux organisations. eifi-\ 
nalement, c’est Vensemble du-f - 
mouvement islamiste dans le'..-/ 
royaume qui en souffrira*M ” ^ ■ 


“7 " i v 
*■-1 . ""n 


Sa'eda Kilani 
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Infrastructure 

Amman voit le bout du tunnelfi ^ 

Commences le ler mars, les travaux de . 
construction du tunnel passant sous le cinquieme 
cercle se sont acheves dans un temps record: 

45 jours au lieu de 60 prevus. 





Depuis le ler mars 
1996, les conductcurs qui a- 
vaicnl ITiabitude de filer vers lc 
cinquieme ccrclc ct au-deb de- 
vaient emprunter d'intermi- 
nables ddtours emre les beaux 
quartiers entouram ce carrc- 
l'our. Sans doute le foisaicnt-ils 
sans trop rcchigncr. e si imam 
apr&s lout que c'dtait pour cux 
que la municipality d'Amman 
avail entrepris ces (rax'aux 
uyunt pour but dc ddsengorger 
la circulation sur cct axe central 
dc la ville. 

Mais depuis hier, finis Jes 
zig-zags. Ils peuvent dysormois 
choisir entre prendre un tunnel 
sous lc cinquieme ccrclc. ou 
bien passer par le carrefuur. 
Pourtant. jusqu'b la vciltc dc 
I'inauguration dc cct ouvrage, 
les equipements lourds. Ics 
grues. ics rouleaux compres- 
seur travnillaiem encore dans le 
but dc rclcvcr lc ddfi fixd voili) 
quelques semaines: terminer lc 
tunnel en moins dc snixantc 
jours. 

Cc projet a coOid un million 
dc dinars h b municipality 
d'Aminan.-tCe tunnel n'absor- 
bera que 35 % de la circula¬ 
tion sur ce carrefottr, mais il 
fallait trouver une solution, ce 
ccrclc connaissani une tri}s im¬ 
portable circulation aux heures 
dc pointe», explique Salem Sa- 
wadha, ingdnieur la municipali¬ 
ty d'Amman D la letc dc cc 
chamier. 

Les nouvelles voics coastruiics 
sous lc rinquifcmc ccrclc mes- 
urent 340 metres, la panic sous 
icrrc fa is ant elle 68 m&tres. Lc 
tunnel atteint 5 mdtrcs dc hau¬ 
teur, pour 18 de large. 

Salem Sawadha. peut ctrc 
ficr dc ia r£alisalion dc ecs (ra- 
vaux. I! disposait cn effet dc 
soixante jours pour Ics termi¬ 
ner. ct a rameny cc dyiai it 45 
jours. «* Ces travaux ont etc c- 
xecutes dans un temps record 
grace, notamment. a Faction 
efficace du mairc d'Amman 
Mahmoud Abadi *, cxpliquc-t- 
tl. Unc volont£ de terminer 
dans Ics temps partage sur lc 
terrain par tout lc personnel qui 
a multiple Ics heures supp]£- 
mcmaires. 



J usque dans les demieres heures precedant I’inaugura- 
lion qui a eu lieu ntcrcredi, les ouvriers se sont actives sur. 
le chantier pour terminer dans les temps. 


la signalisaiion. Tasphaltagc.... 
Lc scul gros problemc rencon¬ 
tre a eld la chute Javcrscs 
abondiintes juste aprirs les tra- 
vaux d'cxcavation. Lc sol cant 
permeable, il a a fallu attendre 
un peu que Ics caux soient Urai- 
n&s nature I lemcnt. 

# " pepuis 1993. la municipali¬ 
ty s'est fixcc pour objeclif la ra¬ 
pidity dans l'execution des tra¬ 
vaux publics». ajoute Salem 
Sawadha. 

Cette rcussitc devrait pous- 
scr ia municipality a faire en¬ 
core plus pour la vilfc. 

Apres Ics conductcurs, elle 
pourTait par exempic s'in- 


tains passages pietonniers sort 
realises pour assurer leur sto-.. 
rite, eomme par exemple 
vam Tuniversite. 

Mais bcaucoup dc trotwifl 
sont en mauvois dial. 

vrai qu'il y a la un del 

pmbleme - concede Sate®. 
Sawadha. »Mais cela ne de¬ 
pend pas que de nous, j 
concerns d'autres servic 

blics tels le ministers de - _ 

ou celui des Telecommunspr^ 
lions. Mais nous faisons de ter 

ire mieux pour coordonner RF. 
tre action avec celle de 
scr\'ices»M 


tdresser aux pidtons. Sculs ccr- 


ObjvctKf rapidity 

L'entreprisc sous-traitantc 
chargifc dc la partie byion du 
projet a dQ se plier aux memes 
ddlais. Tout le rcstc dcs travaux 
a etc ryalisd par b municipality 
d'Amman: Ics etudes dc projet. 


Josephine Lam* I J 



C’est la vie 


Ffl 

Shoe, 
v *Da 


L'agenda franca is d'Amman 


Cinema 

Soiree «De Hiumour au rire*, le 22 avril a 20hQO 
au Centre culturel fran^is (CCF); deux films a U 
suite, av-ec, a 1 ’enfracte, un plateau repas. 

«Un indien dans la vill t >, une comedie dTves Rob¬ 
ert (1994), avec Thierry Lhermitte, PatrickTimsitr-: 
«rouf lc monde n'a pas la chance d’avoir des parents 
commitnistesv, une comedie de Philippe Le Guay 
(1994) avec Josiane Blasko,... 


Peinture 

Jusqu'au 30 avril. exposition au CCF des ceuvies del 
Jcan-Luc Gosse. 
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Activities 


Royal Culturai Ceaire. 661026/7 

American Centre Libnuy.820101 

British Council.-.636147/8 

French Cultural Centre.— 637009 

Goethe Institute .— 641993 

Cervantes Institute (Spanish)— 610858 

Turkish Cultural Centre.639777 

Haya Arts Centre...665195 

Y.W.C.A,.-.641793 

Y.W MA.„ .664251 

Darat al Funun..643252 

Alia Ait Gallery.-.639303 

Baladna An-Gallery..657132 

Nabil Al Mashini TTiKsie-675571 

Nabil .StHisham's Theatre.625155 


Concord Cinema.. 

Plaza Cinema. 

Philadelphia Cinema. 


677420 
. #99238 
. 634144 


Sports Clubs 

Al Hussein Sports Cilv.667181/5 

Orthodox Club.810491 

Royal Automobile Club.815410 

Royal Shooting Club.736572 

• Royal Chess Club.673713 

Royal Racing Club.09-801233 

Jordan Bridge Club.676990 

Amman Mun. Library.636111 

Univ. of Jordan Library.843555 

R.S.C.N.837931/837937 



Government Depts. 


To book your Advertisement Graphic and Designs on the electronic Sign Boards on the ■ 
of SAFGWAY Bldg.. 6SHNANA Center - Jabal Alhussien O DOWNTOWN call S803S7 


The Prime Ministry.641211 

Amman Greater Municipality_636111 

Agriculture..686151 

Awqaf & Islamic Affairs.666141 

Culture / Jabal Amman.636391 

Education & Higher Education...... 669181 

Energy & Mineral Resources.S156IS 

Finance.636321 

Foreign Affairs.644361 

Industry & Trade.663191 

Information.641467 

Interior Ministry.663111 

Justice.663101 


Labour. 69S186 

Municipalities & Environment....... 641393 

Parliamentary Affairs..— 641211 

Planning. 644466 

Post & Communications...».624301 

Public Health .665131 

Public Works & Housing.668481 

Social Development.. — 673191 

Supplies..-.602121 

Tourism & Antiquities.642311 

Transport..—• 641461 

Water & Irrigation.680100 

Youth / University ..604701 


Diplomatic Corps 


Algerian.641271/2 

Australian. 673246/7 

Austrian.. 644635 

Bahraini .. 664148/9 

Brazilian .. 642183 

Belgian.675683 

Bulgarian .. 818151 

ffiniiriian . 666124 

Chilean . 823360 

Cyprus Honorary Cons .... 677559 

Czech .671813/666135 

Danish Consulate Gen.603703 

Finnish Consulate 824654/824676 

French . 641273/4 

German. 689351 

Greek. 671331/2 

Hungarian.:.815614 

Icelandic Consulate. 698851 

Indian. 637262 

Indonesian.-. 828911 

Iraqi. 639331 

Italian...638185 

Japanese .—. 672486/7 

Kuwaiti. 675135/8 

Libyan.. 693101/3 

Lebanese . 641381 

Moroccan . 641451 

Netherlands. 619699 / 619693 

New Zealand Consulate.636720 

North Korean .666349 

Norwegian Embassy. 644932/4 

Omani.686155 

Pakistani. 622787 

Palestine.. 677517 

People's Rep. of China.666139 

Philippines.-. 645161 

Pblish - .. 637153 

Qatari -.682666 

Romanian. 667738 

Russian. 641158 

Saudi Arabian. 814154/6 

Slovenia Honorary Cons.861542 

Sri Lanki, Consulate .645312 

South Korean. 660745/6 

South Africa...-...811194 

Spanish.614166/9 

Sudanese. 644251/2 

Swedish.-. 669177/9 

Swiss. 686416/7 

Syrian . 641076 

Taiwan. 671530 

Tunisian. 674307/8 

Turkish_ 641251 

U.A.E . 643347/643341 

United Kingdom..823100 

United States... 820101 

Yemen . 642381 

EEC Delegation-. 668191 

ESCWA.694351/8 

1CRC. 688645 

UNDP/WFP . 668171/7 

UNRWA. 607398 

UNICEF... 62957! 

UNESCO. 606559 


Airlines 


. 667029 

Aeroflot. 

.641510 

Aero mexi co. 

Air Canada_ 

. 694802 

1 Air France.666055/6678241 


.. 688^01/2 


.. 682140 

Alitalia. 

. 625203 

Alyemda (Air yemen). 

. 653691 

American Airlines. 

. 669068 

i\rab Wings. 

. 894484 

Austrian Airlines.. 693845/694604 1 

Balkan Airlines. 

. 665909 

British Midland. 

. 694802 

British Airways . 

. 688151 

Cathay Pacific. 

. 628596 

China Airlines. 

. 636232 

Cyprus Airways. 

. 667028 

Delta Air Lines. 

.643661 

Eavot Air. 

. 63001l 



.. 653613 1 

Hungarian Airlines .... 

. 622275 

Iberia.637827/644036 1 

Iran Air. 

. 6‘»' , 826 

Japan AirLines . 

. 630879 

KLM_ 

612175 

Korean Airlines ... 676624/662236 1 

Libyan Arab Airlines.. 

...643831/21 

Lufthansa. 

. 601744 

Malaysian Airline 639575/653446 | 

MEA. 

.636104 1 

Olympic. 630125/638433 1 

Philippine Airlines .... 

. 640200 

PIA-. 

.... 625981 

Polish Airlines . 

. 625981 

Qantas. 

. 862288 

Royal Jordanian. 

. 678321 

639333 

Scandinavian Airlines. 

. 604499 

Singapore Airlines. 

.676177 

Sudan Airlines. 

. 694501 

Swiss Air (G.S.A.) 659791/641906 

Syrian Air. 

. 622147 


.641959 

USAir. 

... 694801/2 

TAROM- Romanian... 

. 637380 


. 637195 

Trans World Airline... 

. 623430 

Turkish Airlines . 

. 659102 

Yemenia Airways. 

. 628175 

Queen Alia Airport.... 

(08) 53200 


./OS) 53200 

i ° ___1 


Important Numbers 


Emergencies 


Police.192/621111 

Civil Defence H.Q. 193/198/199 

Fire Brigade.622090/93 

Ambulance.199 

Blood Bank.775121 

Traffic Police.625943/639703 

Traffic Accidents.897467/8 

Highway Police.787111 


Hospitals 


Aklch Maternity.642441/2 

Al-Ahli. Abdali.664164/6 

Al-Bashir. Ashnifieh....775111/26 

ALMuasher Hospital. 667227/9 

Amal Hospital.674155 

Army. Marka.891611/15 

Hussein Medical Centre... 813813 

Italian-Al-Muhajrcen.777101/3 

Jabal Amman Maternity— 642362 

Khaledi Maternity.644281/6 

Malhas. J. Amman.636141 

Palestine. Shmeisani. 664171/4 

Queen Alia Hospital.... 602240/50 

Shmeisani Hospital.607431 

The Islamic. Abdali.... 666127/37 

University Hospital.845845 


General 


Amman Municipality.843402 

Electricity Complaints.121 

Prices complaints.666181 

Hotel complaints. 08/53200 

Sewerage Complaints.896390 

Water Complaints.656390/91 

Jordan Television.773111/19 

Radio Jordan.774111/19 

Post Office Info.750981/2/3 

Telephone Information.121 
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NOW OPEN FOR 
LUNCH & DINNER 


THE BEST MUSIC STORE 


E ^ 



FREDDY FOR MUSIC 

A NAME THAT YOU TRUST 

TEL. 592696 


CARDENS ST 



Aqaba Hotels 


Al-Cazar . 314131 

Aqaba..... 314091 

Aqaba Gulf Hotel.316636 

Aquamarina I.316250 

Coral Beach.313521 

Holiday Int'l.312426 

Miramar.314340 


Special offer 


From 1 nnlil 30 April 
Large Pizza for Medium Charge - 
2 Medium Pizza for Large Charge 


Free Home Delivery 


The First Class Hotel in 
Amman that has a 
Kitchenette in every 
room 



Macca Si. TeL S62235 
1 Behind Jafec-r Center 


Amman Tel: 607193 
P.O.Box 9403 Fax 602434 
Telex 23888 Darot! Jo 
Ideal Residence for 
Expatriates and Businessmen 
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World’s No.1 Pizza Chain 


Whcnyou purchase (2) Large 
Pram at any of our PIZZA 
HUT restaurants in Jordan. 
YouwiBget(L5)Bias 

°f Pe P* 



for Free Home ffeUray unlee 
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Many Villas & Apanements 
Furnished and Unfurnished for 
Rent & Sale 

for more information please 
call 




Tel. 810605- 810609- 
865605. Fax. 810520 
Abdoun, Almouhtaseb Center. 



True Vacations come to 
live in our 
Uniquely Moorish 
Style Hotel 

our sea star diving center 
will unravel the secrets of the 
Red Sea to your wildest 
imagination 

Tel:314131/2. 


TO GET BETTER 

FURNITURE . 

FOR YOUR OFFICE 
OR HOUSE.... 


JUST VISIT 



T e 1: 6 6.6 7.0 5 


Beauty Institute 


[ 


O Facials 

<3 Body skin treatment 
O Make-up 

O European manicures A 
pedicures 






l 75rKr£ciff 


Make Car 
Rental Simple 


Shttitfisuni 

7d: 69332$ 




We save you more 
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space, call us at 


Cafe Restaurant 


% 


Different 




.label Amman Tt 1 *: ^45229 
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Funny Bunny 


Funny Bunny 





THE BIGGEST 
THE MOST 
DELICIOUS 
AND CERTAINLY 
THE BEST 
HUMBERGER IN 
TOWN 

Burger. Roast. 
Chicken 


.YlnvuJirah Alrourawa/xh Sl 


ST-c^'E© b££l<!i 

Professional Quality ml 


Hour Service 
Develop your colour film al our 
shop and get: 

JUMBO photo size 
30% larger 
** free enlargement 
20X30 cm 


Sh-ricisan:- Opp. Grine- 
Phone : 

Sv.sneh. Phone ^23^! 


r-:- _ 








The first & best 
Chinese Resturant 
in Jordan 

1st Circle, Jabal Amman, 
near Ahliyyah Girls School 

Take away is available 

Open daily 12:00-3:30p.m 
7:00- Midnight 

Tel 638968 


—g „ Your first choice in Aqaba 

AQABA GULF HOTEL 


* * * * 


For reservations call (03) 316636 
Fax (03) 318246 



Walid Jarrar Co. 


Hv.nl Otl'iu- M Misil.il Sir. 
Tel: 77.S' 1 **V J- av: 7NITSI 
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The Best PIZZA 
in Jordan 

l DINK- IN .TAKE AWAY & DELIVERY 1 
Meix-j st. Jab'r Trade Ccntur 

Tvi: 
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The most defidous 
Arabic Sweets 

1 


All types oT Bread 

1 

i 


Cakes & Pastries 

1 
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7th circle. Tel. 820099 



UIS CENTRE FOI HUGE SEfflftGES 


*Professional Drycleaning 
*Shaes Repair 
* Darning 
*Engraving 

*Vpholstery & Carpet Cleaning 
Al - Jaber & Housing Bank Shopping Centers 
Tel: 679947 





THE TOP THREE HIGH CLASS FASHION HOUSES IN GERMANY 

Available at .:— n r n ?l . jx r 7 . ;1 .. 

KAREMAN JANARD Boutique a \Ui ^ ? „? \i h iy 

J* 
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Al - Jaber Shopping Center ; Mecca St Phone: 821656 & 814714 


CARRIAGE CARRIAGE 



<$>■» 


CARRIAGE CARRIAGE 



Wasfi Al- TaJ SL t-J 

Tel:695180 
Fax: 682525 


CARRIAGE CARRIAGE RentaCar CARRIAGE CARRIAGE^ 


we offer:- & 

3 & Computerized Engine Check ♦ Electro Mechanical car check . .. 

:■ —- p ^ Automatic & Manual car wash services ❖ wheel balance maintanance _•' 

\ BaraK 2K/ ❖ Oil Change ' ’ 3 '" ‘■ ij '$3 

Wasfi Al-Tal St. Tel: 685454 Fax: 682525 



Not all “ cafe’s “ are 
created equal 
A Touch Of Class In 
True Arabian Style 


'AO.V. ■ 
sa.-ejer-c, 


(|ig|!£ihui^Sgg! 


The Place For Finest 
Arabic Setting 
Close Enough To Get 
Away From It All 


v & 'T- i . 
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Al- Shmeisam, Near Ata Ali, Middle East Bank Bldg . Tel.: 698005 
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Offered at special ‘educational’ prices to Arabic users: 

PageMaker Middle East, with 
enhanced features 


me 
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Edited by Zeid Nasser 
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Global One/Sprint Jordan launch event for Inter¬ 
net and data communications services: 


Jordan is now on-line 


By Zeid Nasser 


UNDER THE patronage of 
Prime Minister. Mr Abdel 
Karim Kabarid. Global One/ 
Sprint Jordan opened 
its exhibition of Inter¬ 
net and data communi¬ 
cations services at the 
Amman Marriott Hotel 
on Saturday J5 April, 

1996. The event 
marked the inaugura¬ 
tion of Global One/ 

Sprint Jordan's global 
data communications 
services. 

The exhibition 
opened to the public on 
Sunday 14 and Monday 
15 April. 

This launch event 
follows the actual start 
of Global One /Sprint 
Jordan's Internet ser- The l 


32 a month, with every addi¬ 
tional minute costing 100 Fils. 
Your Internet address will be 
under go.com.jo domain. The 
minimum time for a subscrip- 




Wi . :W 


vices, which was on 27 launch event last week 
March 1996. Since that 


The Prime Minister at Global One l Sprint Jordan 


date, Global One /Sprint 
Jordan has had to fill so much 
demand for internet on-line ser¬ 
vices in the country, to an 
extent that surprised the com¬ 
pany. Apparently. Jordanian 
users are quite aware of the 
benefits to be gained from uti¬ 
lizing the Internet and this 
event proved their general 
enthusiasm to test the service, 
first hand. Here are the details 
regarding the prices of the 
Internet'service from Global 
One/ Sprint Jordan: 


Individual Internet Service 
Plan A: 

On a monthly basis, users 
are offered five hours of full, 
real-time on-line including 
World Wide Web surfing, E- 
Mail, Gopher, Chat, Archie, 
FTP, Finger. Telnet, with a free 
starter kit that comes with 
dialer, E-Mail and WWW 
browser. This will cost you JD 


tion is three months and you 
are required to pay a JD 50 
deposit. 

On a yearly-basis, users are 
offered five hours of full, real¬ 
time on-line including World 
Wide Web surfing, E- Mail , 
Gopher. Chat. Archie, FTP, 
Finger. Telnet, with a free 
starter kit that comes with 
dialer. E-Mail and WWW 
browser. This will cost you JD 
27 a month, providing a 15 per¬ 
cent discount with every addi¬ 
tional minute costing 75 Fils, 
also providing a 25 percent dis¬ 
count over the previous offer. 
Your Internet address will be 
under go.com.jo domain. 
Advance payment is required 
for the year. 


time on-line including World 
Wide Web surfing. E- Mail . 
Gopher. Chat, Archie. FTP, 
Finger, Telnet, with a free 
starter kit that comes with 
dialer, E-Mail 
and WWW 
browser. This 
will cost you 
JD 55 a month, 
with every 
additional min¬ 
ute costing 100 
fils. Your Inter¬ 
net address will 
be under 
go.com.jo 
domain. The 
minimum time 
for a subscrip¬ 
tion is three 
months and 
you are 
required to pay 
trint Jordan a JD 50 
deposit. 

On a yearly- 
basis. users are 
offered five hours of full, real¬ 
time on-line including World 
Wide Web surfing, E- Mail . 
Gopher. Chat, Archie. FTP. 
Finger. Telnet, with a free 
starter kit that comes with 
dialer, E-Mail and WWW 
browser. This will cost you JD 
47 a month, providing a 15 per¬ 
cent discount with every addi- 


A COMPANY based in the 
USA, Font World Inc., is 
offering enhanced versions of 
Adobe PageMaker with spe¬ 
cial Arabic and Persian capa¬ 
bilities at educational prices, 
until the end of June 1996.! 

Their are a host of new fea¬ 
tures in PageMaker 5 J Middle 
East. The major new feature is 
the DecoType Professional 
Naskh font family and the 
associated DecoType Setter, 
which brings a new level of 
calligraphic variations and 
control never seen before in 
Arabic desktop publishing. 

Based on linguistic exper¬ 
tise. historic research and com¬ 
puter technology, the Deco¬ 
Type Professional Naskh font 
family stands out by its unique 
faithfulness to the great Mid¬ 
dle East calligraphic tradition. 
It includes not only the usual 
set of glyphs, but more than 
300 variants such as alternate 
or extended middle forms, pro¬ 
longed final forms eventually 
extending under the following 
word, and calligraphic phrases, 
bringing the elegance and aes¬ 
thetic quality of hand-written 
calligraphy ’ to computer- 
composed documents. 

DecoType Setter addition 
allows the user to apply auto¬ 
matic calligraphic variations to 
a selected pan of text without 


having to choose within several 
separate fonts. For more pre¬ 
cise control, the user can just 
select one character and choose 
from a pop-up menu the possi¬ 
ble alternate shapes, including 
the variations of diacritic; if 



some have been placed on the 
selected character. 

As for the enhanced cross¬ 
platform features, documents 
are fully exchangeable between 
the Macintosh and Windows 
versions of Adobe PageMaker 
5.5-ME. 

PageMaker 5.5-ME is able 
to include directly Arabic texts 
coming from several formats: 
Arabic DOS tSakhr], MS Ara¬ 
bic Windows. Nafzia Arabic 
Windows, Arabic Macintosh 
O/S. The educational price sin¬ 
gle user edition starts at SS95 


and goes ail the way up to 
$2,395 for the 5-user Multi- 
Pack which includes one set 
manual, 5 dongles and network 
version disks 

There are special prices also 
offered for the English version 
5 upgrade to Middle East edi¬ 
tion starting at 5605, and for 
the English Version 4 upgrade 
to Middle East edition starting 
at $730. 

la addition, there's a special 
edition of the Middle Eastern 
version of Adobe PageMaker. 
Adobe PageMaker 3.05-ME, 
which includes all the expert 
capabilities associated with 
Adobe Photoshop. PLUS bi¬ 
lingual text entry with the use 
of two fonts within text dialog 
box. (i.e. Arabic and English). 

For font fans, there are addi¬ 
tional, unique fonts available 
for Macintosh users including 
Beautiful Arabic Faces (tm) 
font collection. Arabic-Persian 
fonts and others. 

To explore Lhe enhanced 
typesetting and pagination of 
PageMaker 5.5-ME or to check 
out the special edition. Page¬ 
Maker 3.05. contact: 

FONT WORLD, Inc., at Tel¬ 
ephone 716-235-6861 or Fax 
716-235-6950 in the USA. 
Their email address is: font- 
world@aoI.com for more infor¬ 
mation. ■ 


The changing face of the 
Jordanian computer market 


IN THE past few years. Jordanian computer companies have 
undergone a process of change in the nature of the services 
which thev urovide, and in the types of cheats they ofib 


Individual Internet Service 
Plan B: 

On a monthly basis, users are 
offered 10 hours of full, real- 



tionat minute costing 75 Fils, 
also providing a 25 percent dis¬ 
count over the previous offer. 
Your Internet address will be 
under go.com.jo domain. 
Advance payment is required 
for the year. 

According to Global One / 
Sprint Jordan officials, these 
prices will decrease as more 
people subscribe to the service. 

Jordan's entry into the world 
of Internet, and the availability 
of advanced data communica¬ 
tions services, are important 
landmarks in the development 
of the country’s communica¬ 
tions infrastructure. Along 
with plans to develop the exist¬ 
ing telephone network, and to 
implement fibre optic technolo¬ 
gies in the future, all these 
developments make the coun¬ 
try a more attractive environ¬ 
ment for business and invest¬ 
ment. This is crucial to take 
Jordan into the next century. 
For more information on how 
to hook up to the Internet in 
Jordan, you can contact Global 
One / Sprint Jordan at tele¬ 
phone 700301 or fax 700328. 


CATS signs with ARAMEX 
to provide ACCPAC 


COMPUTER APPLICATIONS & Technical Services 
(CATS) has signed a contract with ARAMEX International 
Courier by which it will provide the latter with a complete 
financial and accounting solution, based on one of the lead¬ 
ing software packages in the field, ACCPAC from Comput¬ 
er Associates. 

“ARAMEX selected ACCPAC alter careful study, which 
is a testimony to the package’s strength as an industrial 
standard," commented Mr Marwan Bataineh, deputy gen¬ 
eral manager at CATS. “For a start, ACCPAC will be Im¬ 
plemented in 17 of ARAMEX's offices all over the world, to 
be nsed later in others. We have arranged for ARAMEX to 
receive hill support from Computer Associates representa¬ 
tive offices in ail these countries," added Mr Bataineh. 

ACCPAC is distinguished by its flexibility, as it is a mul¬ 
ti-user system that can run under different operating sys¬ 
tem environments such as UNIX and Novell Netware, 
among others. Its graphical user interface (GUI) makes it 
easy to use and provides the power to produce timely and 
accurate reporting. “In a competitive environment, such as 
tiie courier business, ACCPAC can provide a competitive 
advantage, as it saves time and money" concluded Mr Ba¬ 
taineh. By signing this agreement, ARAMEX joins a num¬ 
ber of other Jordanian clients who depend on ACCPAC for 
their financial solutions, such as the Jordan Telecommuni¬ 
cations Corp. (TCCD, Global One/Sprint Jordan and others. 
For more information on ACCPAC and other products 
from Computer Associates, contact CATS telephone 824111 
or fax 824110. ■ 


which they provide, and in the types oi cuerns they Dfib j 

these services to. . , 

With the massive increase in the number of computercont 
ponies in the country, there is a growing picture of a clear 
divide between the larger, better established firms, and the 
smaller shops and outlets. _ ' ■ ' ■ ' 

Today, there are master-dealers for products like PCs, 
primers and accessories who have adopted new and advanced , 
sales channels, by which they offer there products on a whofe.. 
sale basis to the smaller companies who, in turn, supply these 
products to their clients. As a matter of fact, nowadays there 1 
are several master-dealers for the same products, but there is , 
an obvious focus on their efforts to remove themselves from , 
the direct-to-consumer channeL and focus on other areas in 
which there technical expertise and support capabilities are : 
pul to better use. As a result, these larger, master-dealer com- 
parties have focused on servicing larger clients, leaving the i 
smaller, retail-oriented firms to handle single or home users. | 

Clients themselves sense these change and are becoming a 
driving factor in re-enforcing these roles. 

When large or medium-size clients seek computerized solu¬ 
tions for their business activities, they normally contract the 
services of a multi-product company, capable of providing 
them with a complete solution incorporating hardware, soft¬ 
ware, networking and full support. These solutions are known 
as turn-key projects, by which one supplier handles all aspects 
of computerization, or automation as it is also refereed to, pro¬ 
viding the client with a final, complete set-up of all the neces- ; 
sary components and services. These companies have come 
to be known as ‘solution providers'. This has created a 
marked difference between such companies and others who 
simply aci as sales outlets for hardware or software products. 
These product sales companies have, accordingly, taken on a 
characteristic of mere retailers, whose responsibility ends 
once the items needed by the client are purchased. 

Amidst these developments, there has been a rising number 
of ‘information technology consultancy’ companies wh6 spe¬ 
cialize in analyzing the needs of a client and, by sub¬ 
contracting the services of several companies, manage to put 
the whole solution together. These consultancy companies are 
new entrants into the equation of the Jordanian computer mar-, 
ket and appear to show much strength in certain sectors such 
as multi-national clients based in Jordan. 

So. the market today includes different types of companies 
playing different roles: There are master dealers who merely. 
supply their products to other companies: there are retail oat- 
lets who sell computer products to end-users; there are also 
‘solution providers' who work on a contract basis to provide 
complete computerization projects based on their own prod¬ 
ucts; and there are the 'consultancy companies' whose role is 
to provide recommendations for any choice of products to fill 
a clients needs, sometimes managing the whole process of 
computerization on behalf of the purchasing client. 

Still, there are imbalances, as pome master-dealers and. 
‘solution providers' continue to act in the capacity of retailers 
who would sell separate products directly to the home user, 
creating a situation in which clients of such companies range 
from a single user set-up, all the way up to clients with instal¬ 
lations of tens, if not hundreds, of PC systems and accesso¬ 
ries. This is not the case in more mature computer markets in 
Europe, or even in other countries of the Middle East. As the 
Jordanian computer market develops into a mature one for 
computer and information technology products, you can 
expect to see a clearer definition, as to how companies choose 
to categorize their business and classify their activities. For 
computer companies it means more focus. For. clients it 
means products and services that better suit their needs. ■ 
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By Los Angeles Times 
Staff Writers 


The Unabomber: 


LINCOLN. MONT—It had 
come to this. Sometimes he 
smelled. His hair was matted. 
He owned no car. He got 
around on a bike with no fen¬ 
ders. He lived in a cabin. He 
slacked his books— 
Shakespeare. Thackeray— 
against the walls. He had one 
door. It had three locks. 

He had no running water 
no electricity: he read by can¬ 
dlelight. He had no outhouse: 
he used the frigid outdoors. He 
had no phone. If his family 
back East had an emergency, 
they sent a letter with a red 
line drawn under the stamp. 
Otherwise he might even 
ignore it. He grew parsnips 
and potatoes. 

He killed wild animals and 
boiled them o\er a fire in ihc 
yard. 

He did have, in the loft of 
his cabin and elsewhere, drills 
and bits and hacksaw blades 
and wire cullers and solder. He 
had 10 three-ring binders filled 
with notes and sketches. They 
showed the cross-sections of 
pipes and the circuitry of 
bombs. He had pieces of 
pipe—plastic and copper and 
galvanized metal. He had 
notes describing chemical 
compounds that create explo¬ 
sions. He had many of the 
chemicals. He had batteries 
and he had electrical wire, and 
he had one live bomb and 
another that was partly 
finished. 

His name is Theodore John 
Kaczynski. He is 53 years old 
and in custody in a Montana 
jail. The FBI thinks he is the 
Unabomber. It is not just that 
he is brilliant, it is not just that 
he is painfully shy. 

It is not just that he comes a 
deep burden of anger, that he 


Portrait of a suspect 
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The Unabomber’s talent lay in his ability to turn routine, unthinking gestures into triggers for terror. His victims were going about 
the heedless business of daily life when something they had done countless times before—opening a letter ; picking up something they 
* happened to find, moving a parcel somebody had left behind—became the cause of inexplicable and deadly violence. 


children. . TT™ 

But first, he would have to r C T ~ 1 
deal with the unopened raal lr“ 3 L mo ’ e ' : ‘ 
that had piled up on On '■ 

kitchen counter. Among the * IPC; 
items was a package about the t j r ; , ‘' r; r ' r “- ; ‘- 
size of a vjdeocassette, neatly P 3n '- : 

wrapped in white paper. As he ,. 
ripped the packing from : “ rp - 

around the box. it exploded .o - ,IJ 2yn 
The blast that killed him.tore a Jo:Isa 

hole in the kitchen counter and ■ Wour..; •- 
filled the house with smoke. '.i-TP' 1 " 

Fifteen years into his battle '■^irr.io r. 


is a loner, unable to form deep 
relationships with anyone: that 
he is highly focused, almost 
undi5tractahie: that he is a per¬ 
fectionist: a writer, whose 
words are similar to those in a 
manuscript the Unabomber 
wrote Iasi summer for national 
publication. 

The Unabomber’s talent lay- 
in his ability to lum routine, 
unthinking gestures into trig¬ 
gers for terror. His victims 
were going about the heedless 
business of daily life when 
something they" had done 
countless times before— 
opening a letter, picking up 
something they happened to 
find, moving a parcel some¬ 
body had left behind—became 
the cause of inexplicable and 
deadly violence. 

If Theodore Kaczynski is. in 
fact, the Unabomber, how did 
it come to this? , 

His family called him Teddy 
John. He was bom on 22 May. 
1942. in Chicago. His father. 
Theodore Richard Kaczynski. 
was known as Turk. He 
worked at a sausage plant. His 
mother. Wanda Theresa Kac¬ 
zynski. was a full-time mom. 
Even as a child, Teddy John 
was brilliant 

Teddy John was a kind and 
thoughtful youngster. He had a 
younger brother. David, bom 
in 1950. 



Kaczynski, just before his disappearance back in 1969. He 
was an up and coming mathmelhics professor at the Uni¬ 
versity of California in Berkeley. 


In addition to book-learning. 
Turk Kaczynski taught his sons 
to love the outdoors. He would 
recall fondly for his neighbors 
the things that would happen 
when he took them on week- 
long camping expeditions. The 
Kaczynskis. father and sons, 
would live off the land. 

In junior high school. Teddy 
Kaczynski exploded his first 
bombs. 

“We would go out to an 
open field and. I remember. 
Ted had the know-how of put¬ 
ting together things like batter¬ 
ies. wire leads, potassium, 
nitrate and whaleser. and creat¬ 
ing explosions." says Dale 
Eickelman. now a professor of 
anthropology and human rela¬ 
tions at Dartmouth College. 
“We would just blow- up 
weeds. ... Wc would go to the 
hardware store, use household 
products and make these things 
you might call bombs." 

Barefy 16 years old. he went 
to Harvard. In the late 1950s. it 
was a men’s club, wealthy, 
WASPy and elitist. When Ted 
Kaczynski. the shy. Polish- 
American son of a sausage 
maker, arrived wearing a gar¬ 
ish plaid jacket, he was met by 
students who wore suits and 
lies to class. 

Housing at Harvard was 
assigned during those years 
according to a price ladder. 
Ted moved into an inexpensive 
dorm on the wrong side of Har¬ 
vard Yard. 

If Ted was a misfit in high 
school, he virtually disappeared 
in college. 

But Ted did well academi¬ 
cally. He graduated in 1962 
with a bachelor of arts degree 
in mathematics at the age 20. 
He was offered a teaching fel¬ 
lowship at the University of 
Michigan. When he arrived he 
was lean and clean-shaven and 
wore the coat and tic he had 
come to accept at Harvard. But 
he was out of step again: Mich¬ 
igan was a crucible of 1960s 
campus radicalism, and coats 
and ties were frowned upon. 
He spent five years at Michi¬ 
gan reaching algebra, calculus 
and analv tic geometry. 


He received a master s 
degree in mathematics in 
1964. Two years into his 
doctoral dissertation, he 
discovered that the eso¬ 
teric, complex mathemat¬ 
ical problem he had cho¬ 
sen as his subject already- 
had been solved. Ted 
hardly blinked. He took 
over a problem which 
two other professors, 
including George Pira- 
nian. who was his men¬ 
tor. had been working on 
without success. 

‘Ted solved the prob¬ 
lem within a year." Pira- 
nian says. "He was an 
independent thinker and 
looked at the problem a 
different way. I respected 
him highly." 

He won his Ph.D. in 
1967. 

His brilliance at Mich¬ 
igan landed him a tenure- 
track job at the Univer¬ 
sity of California. Berke¬ 
ley. which had one of the 
best math departments 
anywhere. 

His ability to mix with 
others, however, was get¬ 
ting c\en worse. Outside 
the classroom, protest 
swirled- There was Viet¬ 
nam. Ronald Reagan. 

Tficre was a nasty' rela¬ 
tionship between the uni¬ 
versity and the commu¬ 
nity of Berkeley. 

Ted lived nearby in a /j 
tiny, dark apartment. ^ 

Addison, then the . 
math department chair¬ 
man. says it was at the 
forefront of conflict. On Jan. 
20. 1969 Ted sat down at a 
manual typewriter, rolled in a 
blank, white sheet of paper and 
wrote: 

“Dear Professor Addison: 

"This is to inform you that I 
am resigning at the end of this 
academic year. Thus 1 will nut 
be reluming in Fall. 1969, 

"Sincerely yours. "T.J. 
Kaczynski." 

Wednesday. May 9. 1979. 
Chicago- John G. Harris, a 35- 
ycar-old graduate student in 
Northwestern University's 
department of civil engineer- 






Kaczynski, a loner, became a hermit after 1969 . The FBI 
alleges that he spent the next two decades sending letter bombs 
to strangers. He is currently under investigation 


ing. was in the second-floor 
study room in the school's 
Technological Institute. He 
noticed a cigar box sitting on 
the bare table between lii.s cubi¬ 
cle and the next. Its lid was 
taped down. He reached for (he 
container and pulled at the tape. 
Half way across the room. Id- 
low student Bushan Karihaloo 
heard n sound "10 times louder 
than j door slamming," and 
then ,t scream. "I’ve got to get 
out of here." he thought. Joel 
D. Meyer, a teaching assistant 
in a nearby classroom, dashed 
to the study room There was 


fire near the table and whal 
appeared to be paper or rags 
scattered about. Meyer saw "a 
lot of wires attached to flash¬ 
light batteries. It's a bomb.” he 
thought. He grabbed a fire 
extinguisher and doused the 
flames. As the smoke cleared. 
Meyer realized the floor was 

covered with match heads_ 

"thousands of them.” Harris 
was taken by ambulance to 
nearby Evanston Hospital and 
treated for minor bums and 
cuts. An hour later, he was 
released. No one knew it. hut 
lu* was thCjJirsi casualty in the 


Unabomber's one-man cam¬ 
paign to bring 40,000 years of 
technological progress to a 
halt. By now Ted was in Mon¬ 
tana. He and his brother. 
David, hod bought a cabin site 
near Lincoln. It was on the 
edge of the Helena National 
Forest and lush with larches, 
tamaracks and Ponderosa 
pines. 

David was living in Great 
Falls. 

Ted lived in a tent on their 
property in Stcmple Pass. He 
built his plywood cabin. 

For a while. Teds family 
lost track of him. Once in a 
while. Ted came to visit. His 
parents told friends he was 
starting a new life in the wild¬ 
erness. Wednesday. May 15, 
1985. Berkeley: John Hauser, a 
26-year-old Air Force captain, 
was workingon his doctorate in 
electrical engineering in the 
laboratory in Cory HalL 

He glanced at a nearby table 
and noticed a black, three-ring 
binder and a beige plastic con¬ 
tainer the size of a cigar box 
bound together with a robber 
band. He reached over and 
flipped open the box. A deaf¬ 
ening sound—more buzz than 
explosion filled his ears; an 
irresistible force jerked his arm 
to the right. Then there was 
blood everywhere. Hauser 
looked down: a chunk of his 
forearm and parts of every fin¬ 
ger on his right hand were 
missing. His Air Force Acad¬ 
emy ring had been ripped from 
his finger and blown against a 
wall six feet away. 

Ted also spent time at the 
Lincoln library, reading news¬ 
papers and research " books, 
including an Encyclopedia of 
Associations, a Who's Who 
and various postal guides. 

The library did not get any 
outside papers, but Ted always 
asked them to order books 
from other libraries, often in 
foreign languages. 

Saturday. Dec. 10, 1994 
North Caldwell, N.J.; Thomas 
J. Mosscr, the newly appointed 
general manager and executive 
vice president of Young & 
Kubicam. was looking forward 
to a day with his wife and 


with progress, the Unabomber j:f. ,ndn; pti 


had returned to murder. : ^ The 
Monday. April 24. 1995, If llk 

Sacramento; Shortly after -2 
p.m. on a spring afternoon a -, Jv rj J'^oari-l-.r^i 
clerical worker at the bead- . 1651 'linn*■ 
quarters of the California ^ 

Forestry Association put a ^r:tN 

shoe box-sized package foment.; -. j. 

wrapped in brown paper on the ^ - tra£ li vn-.!j u 
desk of the timber industry 
group s president, Gilbert Mur- ,sr fcli Def¬ 
ray, 47. The parcel .was Pk'irj; ^ 

addressed to Murray's prede-- cjjy -^prnresf-rx 
cessor. William Dennison. As in empf, n y.. 
Murray ripped at its paper J and ‘. 
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cover, the bomb inside 
exploded with a sound like 


ca^iuucu wim a souna a « ^ , 

train cars colliding. Murray" - 

was dead before the echo was. ^ 

The blast blew out the build- ^ese l j! e 
ings doors and windows; it i « tT ? ai iizej 
brought down fixtures and ceil- {■ ; e 

ing tiles. The Unabomber's toll Leh»tJ '* 

stood at three dead and 23 . ^ 

maimed or injured. No one 
knew it at the time, but Gilbert . 

Murray may have been the last '^^'[° n ?<•:: 
casualty in a madman’s self- ^L\Da 
declared war on cars and flush -= 
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In Montana, people Terf *dT- 

Naczynski was starting to slip, .'^ed = J* dnb. jj. 
He seemed to withdraw eveii % pJr 1 nom, a . 
more. When his father was is , 

stricken with cancer and shot ft ^ '50 r 0 " 
himself to death in 1990 his Pro-.;- 

mother and brother lokJ Ted iS* JJ 1 
about it in a letter with a red •. 

line under the postage stamp. Sili $ 

But he objected to their use ^ 
of the import ant-letter code, i^ 1 Poth er fi .. 

federal sources say, and Ik 
wrote back that his father's ^rjk.7 5 lot in 
death did not warrant it. _ ki^f 0r iloyl? S 

It might have been no big ■*%. ie ni „ ' 
thing when Ted finally learned ' |J 

that David had read the Una- r^iry 
bomber's manuscript and bad > ^ 
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grown suspicious of him; dud its 
His mother had decided to 
move to New York to be netf SS& 
David and his wife, who had % 


s 


gotten jobs there; that David I) O , 
Had grown more suspicious v* 

when he cleaned the Lombard vk 1 

home for sale and found souk ^. 
of Ted’s writings and offered v ^ Jft 9r . 
them to the FBI. Ted wb ">» , s 
tymg on his cot in his cabin 
when an agent opened his 
door. -Ted,” the (gent said. i^nt 

“we need to talk." ■ at J 101 
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